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WHO IS ALFRED NOYES? 
BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


ALIERE has recently come to America a young English 
Mi poet by the name of Alfred Noyes. He has lectured 
at Columbia University, at Yale, and at New York 
University. He has appeared before certain of the 
=o} New York Clubs. He has been interviewed by the 
journalists and commented upon editorially. One paper has said 
that he does not well explain his own work; another that he “ has 
a vision of a new religion of poetry expressive of the harmony 
of life not unlike that toward which Tennyson groped 
in an age when men were wondering whether the new discoveries 
of science had not sounded the death-knell both of poetry and of 
religion ;” one magazine has attacked him with notoriously bad 
taste; another has praised him as “an unusual poet.” 
Who is this Alfred Noyes? 
He is a young man, a particularly vigorous, healthy sort of 
a young man. He was born September 16, 1880—ridiculously 
recent date!—and in course of time was educated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. He pulled an oar in the College “ boat ” and wrote 
poems, aside from his ordinary academic duties as an under- 
graduate. At the first publication of his verse, in the London Times, 
he was still in residence at Oxford. Leaving college, he came 
to the conclusion that he wished to write poetry, and that he would 
devote himself to poetry exclusively. Difficult and daring as the 
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course might appear to be for a person without a substantial 
income, he was convinced that it was the right one. 

A little reflection will show the wisdom of his decision. 
Though certainly not all, yet many of the great poets have had but 
the one purpose in life. Poetry is not easy to write, it takes 
practice and experience to deliver a worthy and sustained effort. 
A person to whom the writing of verse is only incidental will be 
inclined to give mere glimpses and phases of life, rather than broad 
conceptions and fundamental meanings: ideals would seem occa- 
sionally to be admired, not to be followed. Thus, it would appear 
wise that poetry should be for the poet a vocation rather than 
an avocation. 

With the intention of showing young men of to-day, who have 
poetic genius, that they need not waste their energies writing 
book reviews for London literary columns, Mr. Noyes set about 
proving that poetry has a certain real place in the world. In the 
words of Shelley, “ Poets not otherwise than philosophers, painters, 
sculptors, and musicians are, in one sense, the creators, and, in 
another, the creations of their age.” Theirs is a function which 
has legitirnate standing in the social system. And so Mr. Noyes 
has made poetry his business. He has contributed to the London 
Daily Mail, the Pall Mall Magazine, The Spectator, Speaker, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, Outlook, Fortnightly Review, Atlantic Monthly, 
the London Nation, Standard, The Bookman, McClure’s Magazine, 
North American Review, and the Forum. His poems have been 
collected and published in book form in England, as follows: 


SE DOOD, VOWS 550s 55 escn ieee Sot ieee 1902 
ERO TIO OF. O18 TODON 6 os cones Sos ccnnssces 1903 
Ree, ES ee A aa a rd et PAP es ar 1904 
PORE OE VEE DAI go o56 hoses eck see ces cade 1905 
EVGIE Ae TGS TE oo oo 56 ioe CoN ees ese coes 1906-8 
POFED BORED SOGIIEN 66 655006 on sis cows ov dv ease 1907 
ERE. I SIND Fi Sieg ss caw Ss sc eeaen 1909 
SIO UE OUND os soho Sie i Nak ceca Kea dies I9IO 
IO RAMON Sooo wee Gk vad dices 3h Ge Sesh cawadewed 1912 


American impressions have been as follows: 


OO 8G Sas Sic ineg Woe bins 5 MW RAEGS SEO T ES lec ota oae 1906 
ENE: TIO OF ONE JODO 6. 6 sis eS eae aes 1907 
LGU. BENING ies. 2 5c Sikee 8 5 aig a Sn e's eR Saye aa 1908 
RPP AS OI TEI iis avin o's ba Sk wa Sree es 6 1909 
ae SOMEONOGE  TIGON Ss b5 kis os 6h NESS eee hea 1910 
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The seven American editions of Mr. Noyes, as they stand 
before me on the table—seven of them, a book for each year, save 
one—the seven represent an enormous amount of work, and they 
cover a multiplicity of subjects. Poems contains the rich and 
gorgeous painting of the ode on The Passing of Summer; a sweet, 
sad love tale, Silk o’ the Kine; a strong and powerful Napoleonic 
study, A Night at St. Helena; a romantic glimmering through 
the depths of “ Sherwood in the twilight;” a pure “stunt” piece 
of varying metres on The Barrel-Organ that recalls Kipling’s 
attempts with The Banjo; a fine narrative work in The Highway- 
man, and much fantastic humor in Forty Singing Seamen. So 
we could go on and on, characterizing each poem in the book, 
for each is of a different character. All are done with the same 
even facility, except that narration, pure description, and the singing 
of little songs are types in which Mr. Noyes excells. Where the 
emphasis is shifted from emotion to thought the poems are weak. 

The Flower of Old Japan and the Forest of Wild Thyme, 
published under the one title, represent Mr. Noyes at his best. 
Here he has an opportunity to sing; here is the world of fairyland 
and the world of dreams; here can be much description of peculiar 
things; here can be narration; and here—in the child’s world—all 
is emotion rather than thought. 

The book The Golden Hynde, like the vessel after which it — 
is named, is rich in various kinds of precious freight, 


With the fruit of Aladdin’s Garden clustering thick in her hold, 
With rubies awash in her scuppers and her bilge ablaze with gold. 


To the present writer it represents very nearly the present “ high 
watermark ” of Mr. Noyes’ achievement. 

The next volume was Drake, a long, blank-verse epic, studded 
with exquisite lyrics. The piece is after the style and tone of 
Marlowe, both in blank verse grandeur and in pretty lyric outburst. 
It tells of England and the fight against Spain at the height of 
her proud glory. It is an interesting patriotic piece, a difficult 
work to do well; but, as Andrew Lang said, it is “ good in parts,” 
and in those parts very good indeed. Read at random, occasionally,’ 
it is inspiring: read consistently, at a sitting, it is tiring. Yet 
who ever tries to read Paradise Lost at a sitting? In Drake there 
are many gems among the metals, and they are worth discovering. 
The Enchanted Island and Sherwood represent nothing very 
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different from the sort of thing that might have been expected from 
Mr. Noyes. The first is a collection much like the previous collec- 
tions, except that Mr. Noyes seems more serious and less inter- 
esting; and Sherwood is less serious and more interesting. Sher- 
wood in execution is very similar to Drake. Mr. Noyes has brought 
all the skill of his art, the sum of his versatility, to bear on 
the various lights and shadows of English woodland. In some 
places in the play he has succeeded, in others he has not. The 
newly-published Tales of the Mermaid Tavern is the finest single 
work of any length which Mr. Noyes has produced; and this 
advance in worth is not a matter of poetic improvement, but rather 
of skillful adjustment. In a succession of tales heard by 


A leather-jerkined pot-boy to these gods, 
A prentice Ganymede to the Mermaid Inn, 


narrative and pure description predominate; there is no moralizing; 
there is room for gorgeous description and for light-hearted song; 
there is opportunity for short passages vigorous and rolling, or 
swift and telling blank verse. 

Mr. Noyes has lapsed a few times into prose. On one occa- 
sion it was to write for the English Men of Letters Series a biog- 
raphy of William Morris, for whom he professed great admiration ; 
on another it was to prepare a lecture on The Future of Poetry for 
American delivery ;* on another it was to make a statement of his 
faith in the Fortnightly Review, in an article entitled Acceptances ;+ 
on another it was to put together a short prefatory note for the 
Everyman edition of the early romances of William Morris; on 
another it was to point out, in a review, that Thomas Hardy, 
through poetry, had been stirred up to reject his dread fatalistic 
spirit ;f on another it was to express his liking for the poems of his 
friend Edmund Gosse, to whom he has dedicated his latest 
volume.§ But, in the main, Mr. Noyes has persisted in writing 
poetry ; and, as a poet, he has succeeded both in “ making his living 
by writing poetry ” and in gaining the good opinions of the critics. 

When Mr. James Douglass referred to Mr. Noyes as an “ old- 
fashioned confectioner,”|| he was merely taking an unnecessarily 
abrupt and uncomplimentary way of saying that Mr. Noyes is a 


*Printed in New York Times, March 30, 1913. 

tFortnightly Review, July, 1911, v. 96, p. 86. 

tNorth American Review, v. 194, p. 96. 

$Fortnightly Reveiw, August, 1912, v. 98, p. 297. 

\\Public Opinion, quoted in New York Evening Post, October 19, 1911. 
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traditional poet. He has been repeatedly spoken of as such. Just 
for example, the New York Nation* has referred to his “ eternal 
nostalgia of the past,” and the Review of Reviews has said that he 
is “ destined to be of the greatest service in the re-establishment of 
the great traditions of English song.” 

We recall that Shelley said: ‘One great poet is a master- 
piece of nature which another not only ought to study, but must 
study.”+ So we find Mr. Noyes saying: “ There are certain pos- 
sessions for us, certain inheritances that we must accept from the 
past or perish.” He then cites several things as “ only symptoms 
of a widespread evil, arising almost always from a rejection of 
the grand labors of bygone centuries.” Ina review of some poems 
by Edmund Gosse, he says§ that we “ cannot break away from the 
past.” In the preface to one of his volumes|| Mr. Noyes has men- 
tioned Tennyson. In his own reading of these seven volumes, the 
present writer was continually reminded of Tennyson. Twice in 
notices in various magazines which have come to the eye of the 
present writer, Tennyson’s name was used. Three other persons, 
reviewing the biography of William Morris, noted the very obvious 
fact that Mr. Noyes seemed to prefer Tennyson to Morris. We 
recently re-read the William Morris volume, looking for such ten- 
dencies, and the result was striking. Every outburst of enthu- 
siasm, every piece of really inspired criticism, is for Tennyson 
rather than for Morris; the two are balanced over against one 
another all through the book—to the continual disadvantage of 
Morris. Tennyson seems to have been Mr. Noyes’ model, almost 
admittedly so. 

The fact that we shall call him a traditional poet, will throw 
some light on the references by critics to “ hackneyed conceptions,” 
and on statements like “importing little when all is said.’”’ The 
whole tone of the article in the Fortnightly Review, called Accept- 
ances, is an admonition, and a charge to retain the past rather 
than go questing new sensations. We must accomplish, according 
to Mr. Noyes, “the reconciliation of an open and eager outlook 
for the new, with a vital love and real reverence for the old.’’** 

A friend of the present writer offered the suggestion that Mr. 


*87: 34, July 9, 1908. {Preface to Prometheus. 

tAcceptances, Fortnightly Review, 96:86, July, 1911. 

§Fortnightly Review, 98: 297, August, 1912. 

|The Flower of Old Japan, American edition, New York, 1907. 

{Saturday Review, 107:629, May 15, 1909; The Spectator, 102: 265, February 
13, 1909; The Dial, 46:141, March 1, 1909. 

**From lecture delivered at Columbia University, March 7, 1913. 
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Noyes has gone away from London, down into Sussex, and is 
“starting a little Romantic Revival all his own.” The closing 
words of Acceptances would seem to bear out this tentative sug- 
gestion: 

The lonely idealists, the lonely rebels, at the present day, 
are not to be found among the crowds of self-styled “ rebels ” 
who drift before every wind of fashion and every puff of opinion 
shewee The real rebels, in the great and honorable sense, are to 
be found accepting—to the astonishment of their “ad- 
vanced ” friends, and, from a lonely point of view, a solitary 
height—accepting the gifts of their fathers, and sometimes, 
not without a need for courage, kneeling to their fathers’ God. 


This idea of “a little Romantic Revival all his own” will 
bear closer scrutiny. Mr. Noyes writes in a fashion and mood of 
verse in which few men are writing to-day, in which the littérateurs 
of London at least are not writing. In an interview with an 
American journalist,* he quoted the phrase “Give us our gods 
again,” and said that, with the present diffusion of interest in 
the pursuit of scientific facts, we have lost sight of our ideals. 
From the morbid erotic materialism of Symons and Dowson, he 
wishes poetry to turn to a fine spiritual faith. His is a spirit of 
high idealism founded on the greatness of the past. 

Subjects for poems drawn out of the past can be vested 
with the glamor of old romance; they are often narrative subjects; 
they usually give a certain amount of free play to the imagination; 
and they are transfigured with lofty ideals. Mr. Noyes is a very 
enthusiastic patriotic poet. Drake, Robin Hood, and Admiral 
Nelson have been the subjects of some of his best pieces. There 
was a poem that appeared in Blackwood’s, The Sailor King,; 
worthy of our attention—a fine poem about “The beacon- 
fire of an Empire’s soul,” which combines very well hopes for 
the future with praise for the past. In the Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern there stirs an intense patriotism, equalled only in intensity 
by the hatred against “the pomp and pride of old Castile,” and 
by his love for England’s most sentimental hero—Nelson, 


With the patch on his eye and the pinned-up sleeve, 
And a soul like a North Sea storm. 


A recent paragraph in The Bookmant referred to 


*Mr. M. J. Moses, of the New York Times. 
7188: 1, July, 1910. 37:1, March, 1913. 
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Mr. Noyes as a possible laureate and said, “Others may 
do as they please, he will be the poet of England, of her greatness, 
her history, her destiny.” Inno other writer does there appear such 
concern for the past and future glory of Britain, or is there one 
who writes so consistently of it. The island people are essentially 
a patriotic people; and Mr. Noyes, somewhat as Tennyson did, 
seems to express the sentiment of the whole people in vigorous 
rhythms when occasion demands. As yet he has done nothing com- 
parable to The Charge of the Light Brigade, or the wonderful 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. But, then, he has 
scarcely had opportunity. 

Drake is a great monument to the British nationality; and the 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern express very well the spirit of Eng- 
land in a period of great expansion, when seamen were “ out to 
seek a realm of gold, beyond the Spanish Main.” In mingled 
legends of various types, we see the many phases of England’s 
might and England’s heroism. We will quote from a song which 


Made the old timbers of the Mermaid Inn 
Shake as a galleon shakes in a gale of wind, 
When she rolls glorying through the Ocean-Sea, 


a song which well illustrates how splendidly Mr. Noyes has caught 
the spirit of the Elizabethan seamen. 


Marchaunt Adventurers, chanting at the windlass, 
Early in the morning, we slipped from Plymouth Sound, 
All for Adventure in the great New Regions, 
All for Eldorado and to sail the world around! 
Sing! the red of sun-rise ripples round the bows again. 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O sing, we’re outward bound, 
All to stuff the sunset in our old black galleon, 
All to seek the merchandise that no man ever found. 


Chorus: Marchaunt Adventurers! 
Marchaunt Adventurers! 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O whither are ye bound ?— 
All for Eldorado and the great new Sky-line, 
All to seek the merchandise that no man ever found. 


And in the chorus to the second stanza we find: 


What shall be your profit in the mighty days to be?— 
Englande !—Englande !—Englande !—Englande !— 
Glory everlasting and the lordship of the sea. 
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When Mr. Noyes turns from the Renaissance to modern 
. times, his message of conquest is of peace and not of war. A stanza 
or so from a piece which appeared in 1911* shows rather well how 
he has combined his nationality with his hopes for international 
conciliation : 
Dare we know that this great hour 
Dawning on thy long renown, 
Marks the purpose of thy power, 
Crowns thee with a mightier crown, 
Know that to this purpose climb 
All the blood-red wars of Time? 
If, indeed, thou hast a goal, 
Beaconing to thy warrior soul, 
Britain, kneel! 
Kneel, imperial Commonweal! 


2 3K * * 


Dare we cast our pride away ?— 
Dare we tread where Lincoln trod? 
All the Future by this day 
Waits to judge us and our God! 
Set the struggling peoples free: 
Crown with Law their Liberty! 
Proud with an immortal pride 
Kneel we at our sister’s side! 
Britain, kneel! 
Kneel, imperial Commonweal! 


In his own words: “ Patriotism is not dead because it is 
emancipating itself from the mere trapping of slaughter...... The 
spirit of patriotism, like the spirit of religion, has moved onward, 
broadening, developing, passing beyond the old borders of nation- 
_. See Our God is not a lesser God, but a greater than of old” + 
Mingled with the patriotic spirit, and with the desire for inter- 
national conciliation, running through many of his later poems, 
we find what Mr. Brian Hooker called his “ didactic religiosity.” { 

The mystic religious spirit of Mr. Noyes, a feeling for the deep 
and important things of life, was a great asset when it presented 
with the naive simplicity of The Flower of Old Japan—“ a certain 
seriousness behind its fantasy ’§—with the strong faith and cer- 


*Fortnightly Review, 95: 724, April, 1911. 
qInterview, New York Times. Bookman, 31: 484, July, 1910. 
§Preface to American edition, 1907. 
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tainty of Mount Ida, and with the proper humility before the 
face of God in Creation, the Creator speaking of man remarks: 


And oft forget Me as he plays 
With swords and childish merchandise, 
Or with his elfin balance weighs, 
Or with his foot-rule metes the skies; 
Or builds his castles by the deep, 
Or tunnels through the rocks, and then...... 
Turn to Me as he falls asleep, 
And, in his dreams, feel for My hand again. 


In one or two stanzas of the Forest of Wild Thyme, he dwells 
on the everlasting simplicity and the eternal strength of a faith 
in a pure soul, the metaphysical truths of themselves immanent 
in the heart of a child. It is the world of children to be sure; 
it is the world of dreams, but the children speak truth and the 
dreams are true. 


Little Boy Blue, you are gallant and brave, 
There was never a doubt in those clear bright eyes; 
Come, challenge the grim dark Gates of the Grave 
As the skylark sings to those infinite skies! 
The world is a dream, say the old and wise, 
And its rainbows arise o’er the false and the true; 
But the mists of the morning are made of our sighs— 
Ah, shatter them, scatter them, Little Boy Blue! 


Little Boy Blue, if the child-heart knows, 
Sound but a note as a little one may, 
And the thorns of the desert shall bloom with the rose, 
And the Healer shall wipe all tears away; 
Little Boy Blue, we are all astray, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn— 
Ah, set the world right, as a little one may: 
Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn. 


And the child’s is the essence of Truth at hand for the earnest 
seeker : 


What is there hid in the heart of a rose, 
Mother-mine ? 

Ah, who knows, who knows, who knows? 

A Man that died on a lonely hill 

May tell you perhaps, but none other will, 

Little Child. 
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What does it take to make a rose, 
Mother-mine ? 

The God that died to make it knows. 

It takes the world’s eternal wars, 

It takes the moon and all the stars, 

It takes the might of heaven and hell, 

And the everlasting Love as well, 
Little Child. 


We cannot understand why Mr. Noyes should turn aside from 
so definite and fervent a belief to the vague, shifting, intangible 
groping toward truth which he has put into most of his later 
poems. It was this inconclusive attitude which preceded the com- 
ment on “ didactic religiosity.” Truth may be apprehended emo- 
tionally as well as reasonably; the sentiment instilled is of more 
value than the thought conveyed; and so when Mr. Noyes turns 
from lyrism to didacticism he mars his poetry. He complicates and 
confuses his beliefs when he tries to make them more intricate 
and more extensive. The pure beauty of truth has only to be seen 
to be appreciated and generally appreciated. Ali the fantastic 
moral conceits and ethical systems shrink to insignificance before 
the simplicity of the truth that is all about us in the heart of 
nature, dominating the thoughts of our lives, inspiring our very 
souls. What does it take to make a rose? 

This complicated system is the sober philosophy of “ hack- 
neyed conceptions ” to which reviewers referred with dislike. The 
Saturday Review, for instance, spoke in favor of the philosophy 
of the fairy Mustard Seed: “We wish that Mr. Noyes would 
continue to hunt fairy gleams and not ‘run in straiter lines of 
chiselled speech.’”” We would agree with this critic, and turn 
against our poet a few lines from his own pen (the “ grown-ups ” 
may stand for the egotistical, self-sufficient, rational moralists) : 


Oh, grown-ups cannot understand, 
And grown-ups never will, 

How short is the way to fairyland 
Across the purple hill. 

They smile: their smile is very bland, 
Their eyes are wise and chill; 

And yet—at just a child’s command— 
The world’s an Eden still. 


Another reason why the Saturday Review might have wished 
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—though it did not mention it—that Mr. Noyes should continue to 
write fairy tales, is that Mr. Noyes is at his best at imaginative 
lyric and at free narrative. This is the secret of the success 
of the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, a collection of fine songs, 
most of them narrative songs—a notable recital of the death of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert; a rollicking tale of a pirate and some honey 
and some bees and a bear; a rhyme of one who danced the mor- 
rice-dance across England, and a tale of “ A Coiner of Angels.” 
Here is song and here is action, and songs are the things Mr. 
Noyes does best. His is clearly a lyric genius; and, where his 
blank verse rises to real worth, it is because there is at that 
point in the story an emotional impulse which gives to the lines 
an almost “lyric cry.” 

The lyrics have an inimitable “ singing quality,” they have an 
indefinable charm; they have the proper touch of sentiment; they 
are developments of emotional impulses. Through his various 
volumes are scattered many lyrics, but none so good as those the 
mariners sing in Drake to relieve the monotony of the sea voyage. 
In some of the lyrics, in Lavender, for instance, and The Electric 
Tram, fine as they are, we can detect an ulterior motive that 
detracts—but not in these. These are sung for the pure joy of the 
singing, and the result is pure beauty. Those beginning ‘ Sweet, 
what is love?”’ and “ The moon is up, the stars are bright,” have 
scarcely been equalled since the Elizabethan outburst of lyric song 
of which they remind us. We quote from one of the finest: 


Now the purple night is past, 

Now the moon more faintly glows, 
Dawn has through thy casement cast 

Roses on thy breast, a rose; 
Now the kisses are all done, 

Now the world awakes anew, 
Now the charméd hour is gone, 

Let not love go, too. 


When old winter, creeping nigh, 
Sprinkles raven hair with white, 
Dims the brightly glancing eye, 
Laughs away the dancing light, 
Roses may forget their sun, 
Lilies may forget their dew, 
Beauties perish, one by one, 
Let not love go, too. 
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There are also one or two quite worthy songs in Sherwood, but 
none quite comparable to those in Drake. 

In pieces too long for the single lyric impulse, Mr. Noyes 
is at his best when telling a tale. He is a balladist of high rank. 
Thus it is that The Admiral’s Ghost, the fairy tales already men- 
tioned, Orpheus and Eurydice, The Cottage of the Kindly Light, 
Forty Singing Seamen, Bacchus and the Pirates, The Two Painters, 
and The Highwayman are to be ranked among his finest poems. 
In the Mermaid tales, and in the pirate narratives, where oppor- 
tunity is offered, as in The Flower of Old Japan, for fantastic 
descriptions of incidentals, we swing along with the metre, held 
by the charm of the verse and the intense interest of the story, 
curious to learn how the whole thing comes out. 

His chief fault is repetition. We find: 


but, on the other hand, in Rank and File, in The Barrel Organ, 
and in The Trumpet-Call, the trick of repetition is used very effec- 


His head bowed down, he sank upon his knees, 
Down on his knees he sank before her feet, 
Before her feet he sank, with one low moan, 
One passionate moan of worship and of love.* 
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Palaces and towers of pride 
Crumble year by year away; 
Creeds like robes are laid aside, 
Even our very tombs decay! 
When the all-conquering moth and rust 
Gnaw the goodly garment through, 
When the dust returns to dust, 
Let not love go, too. 





tively to legitimate ends. In “ Locking the ranks as they form and 
form ”—the very repetition gives the intended ideas of numbers 
and of hesitancy. Then, too, in many of his narrative pieces the 
refrain is cleverly used, in some, as in Black Bill’s Honeymoon, as 
a mere altered echo. 


The descriptions by the way, while he is telling his story, 


are a very distinctive part of Mr. Noyes’ best work. The opening 
lines of the Tales of the Mermaid Tavern contain a view of London 
in the sunset, idealized, from which the transition to other years 


is very easy. 


He wrote of Edinburgh: 


*The Statue, Forum, 43: 478, May, 1910. 
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City of mist and rain and blown gray spaces, 
Dashed with wild wet color and gleam of tears, 
Dreaming in Holyrood Halls of the passionate faces 
Lifted to one Queen’s face that has conquered the years, 
Are not the halls of thy memory haunted places? 


This is not from a narrative piece, but it indicates pretty well the 
manner of Mr. Noyes, his manner of throwing a glamor of 
romance over things he has to depict. We refer our readers to 
the narrative parts of The Flower of Old Japan, which will serve 
as a good illustration of this style. A reference to Black Bill’s 
Honeymoon, and a reading of half a dozen of the first stanzas, 
will indicate pretty nearly the fashion of Mr. Noyes’ ability in 
this direction. 

He is a very facile writer, with apt felicity of phrase, and as 
a metrist he is hard to surpass. There is scarcely a rhyme-scheme, 
or a style of metre he has not tried with success. His Muse seems 
adaptable to any subject. The number of different metres as- 
sembled in the single volume, Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, is 
positively astounding. The clever variations in Drake from blank 
verse to Spenserians have often been noted. This sort of variation 
is of course commendable, both because it obviates possibility of 
monotony, and because each variant metre suits its own variant 
subject. 

In all these things he has written boldly in the light of high 
ideals; and yet we dare not try and forecast what he will do. 
“Young Alfred Noyes,’ as one writer has familiarly characterized 
him,* is still young. He has as yet but tried his wings—and 
they have not been found wanting. That we may not appear 
aione in this sentiment, we will quote the figurative statement by a 
certain well-known critic of modern poetry, of thoughts which 
have often come to our own mind when reading these volumes: 
“Mr. Noyes has the instrument, the lute, in tune, but has not met 
the revealing hour which shall give him a message for its strings. 
He plays as yet but a wandering prelude, through which at times 
one catches hints of a vaster theme.”’+ There are two things 
against which he must guard. 

“There is the fear that he may diffuse or squander on the 
present that power which he will surely need one day for greater 
work yet undreamed of.’ There would seem to be some reason 


*Nation, 83: 439. ¢Miss Rittenhouse, Putnam’s, 3: 364, December, 1907. 
¢Brian Hooker, in the Forum, 39:528, April, 1908. 
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for this warning to Mr. Noyes, though he has done so well in 
such a short time. But, then, to be sure, Tennyson at his age had 
written as much—written as much, mind you, not published as 
much. The writing and the practice are very valuable for the 
improvement of natural powers. But when Tennyson was about 
the age of Mr. Noyes, he had published but a few fine poems. 
The danger for Mr. Noyes lies in the fact that he prints much 
and represses little. He does not criticize, correct, alter, and 
re-alter, and then perhaps reject entirely. He cannot. He has 
set about “ making his living by writing poetry,” and he must pro- 
duce and publish a certain amount each year in order to meet the 
demands of the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker. 
It is unfortunate—for Mr. Noyes’ reputation as a poet—that he 
must be judged by ali he writes, and not by the best. It is un- 
fortunate—for Mr Noyes’ development as an artist—that he must 
publish most of his work immediately, and not lay it away to 
be corrected and re-written five years hence. 

We have stated that his is essentially a lyric gift. In two ways 
he is doing grave injustice to this gift. It has been said that he is 
“ full of golden promises, but no single promise becomes a perfect 
poem.” This all-exclusive statement is not admissible, but it bears 
a certain amount of truth concerning a dangerous tendency. When 
the initial lyric impulse fails him, he does not seem to wait for 
another; but rather, in order to satisfy his publishers, writes on 
without inspiration. The present writer has recently quoted Poe’s 
statement that poetry is a passion—and the passions should be held 
in reverence. Mr. Noyes should not urge his Muse, but should 
wait upon her. His haste to turn out a poem and to finish a 
work, though on scanty inspiration, has resulted too often in a weak- 
ening of the poems. All of Mr. Noyes’ poems start splendidly; 
but along about the second or third stanzas most of them begin to 
lag. He usually does not seem to have laid the piece aside and 
awaited a new impulse, but rather to have waded right on through 
several verses, which become poorer and poorer with weak moral- 
izing. Then, for a strong conclusion, in order to end with a 
flourish, he does not compose a strong closing stanza, but often 
repeats the sense, many of the phrases, or sometimes even the 
whole of the splendid first stanza. This is a tendency very notice- 
able in his work, especially in the later volumes of short poems. We 
have only to point to a few to indicate what we mean: Rank and 
File, Lavender, Actaeon, The Call of the Spring, In Memory of 
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Francis Thompson, and The Island Hawk. Mr. Noyes need only 
have taken a bit more time and expended a bit more care, and these 
splendid promises might have been perfect poems. The many 
excellent changes made in the text of the Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern, between their appearance in the pages of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and their more recent publication in book form in Amer- 
ica, gave some small indication of the degree of improvement Mr. 
Noyes might work upon his other pieces, if they did not have to 
be rushed so quickly to the press. With the richness of maturity, 
we might expect this fine spirit to develop self-correction. 

The other danger to which the genius of Mr. Noyes has 
subjected itself is due, not to external circumstances, but to internal 
conditions within his own mind. He has said: 


To see that we are ruled from the centre and not from the 
circumference, to find and maintain our hold on that central 
principle of unity, is the whole salvation of man. All social 

- work and material progress are without foundation if they be 
not inspired and directed from thence. There was a time when 
that central position was safely left to the keeping of a great 
historical religion; but at the present day the historical religions 
cannot possibly embrace the vast worlds that are opening out 
before us on every side.* 


He has quoted Thomas a Kempis: “ The strongest part of our 
religion to-day is in its unconscious poetry.” Then he went 
further and said, “that all great art brings us into touch, into 
relation, with that harmony which is the basis of the universe.” 
On the other hand he has declared concerning the present: “ Analy- 
sis has gone so far that we are in danger of intellectual disintegra- 
tion. It is time to make some synthesis, or we ourselves shall be 
wandering through a world without meaning.” 

The next step was for him to draw these scattered threads 
together, and to claim for his art, the art of poetry, the position 
of unifying spiritual agent and to say: “ Poetry is the strongest 
part of what is called religion, because in the very broadest and 
grandest sense that can be given to the words, Poetry is Religion.” 

Here is where we disagree with Mr. Noyes. Poetry is not 
and cannot be Religion. Religion has both an emotional and a 
reasonable appeal—poetry appeals only to the emotions, and so may 
supplement only a part of religion; and since human emotions must 


*Lecture delivered at Columbia University, March 7, 1913. 
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be guided by reason to some extent or invariably run wrong, 
we must retain this other part. Religion may be one of the fine 
arts—but it is something in addition. It derives from God. Mr. 
Noyes’ poetry is merely an art of expression, and it derives from 
man. The “didactic religiosity” of Mr. Noyes is a shifting 
incoherent sort of a thing. It does not obtain the pure beauty 
which a white flame of sacred song should—because Mr. Noyes 
does not believe. It has been said that before one can write 
sacred poetry, one must believe. Mr. Noyes does not seem to 
believe, except in his own ability to reach the truth through a 
mildly romantic groping towards vastness, and scarcely in that. 
His religious verse lacks definiteness and strength, because he 
obtrudes his own ideas into the context. He merely speaks for an 
undefinable, and attempts to express concretely an inexpressible 
and unconcrete yearning. In his lectures, and in his poems in 
the religious tone, Mr. Noyes has impressed the present writer 
as being filled with a big enthusiasm which he could not compress. 
He did better as a mystic in fairyland, as an interpreter of Ghosts 
who “creep in by candle-light ”—as Little Boy Blue—than as a 
theologian in the pulpit. There he was lyric, rather than didactic; 
there he looked at Truth and learned, rather than constructed 
a Truth of his own; there he was most truly inspired. 

Lyric genius gives forth strange music in didactic measures, 
and we believe it would be best that Mr. Noyes should abandon his 
peace propaganda and his “ religion of poetry” ideas. He should 
confine himself in publication, for the present at least, to the 
wonderful lyrics, the gorgeous descriptions, the splendid narratives, 
and the patriotic songs of which he is capable. Truth of itself, 
once seen, will spread without urgings. In the lyric fashion, more 
effectively than in any other, he can stir the good that lurks within 
our souls, and can teach us to know beauty and to be made purer 
by it. Mr. Noyes has wonderful abilities and vast capabilities. 
An idealist such as he has a work to do in England. We shall 
be disappointed if he abandons his inspiration and sows his genius 
in barren fields. 




















THE EDICT OF MILAN AND THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PII.D. 


E jubilee published by our Holy Father for the 
spring and summer of 1913, commemorates an anni- 
versary of interest not only to the Catholic Church, 
but to every Christian sect as well. It is now just 
sixteen hundred years since the faith of Christ was 
publicly recognized by the civil power, and men were allowed to 
worship God according to the dictates of their conscience. This 
wonderful revolution was accomplished by Constantine the Great, 
in his so-called Edict of Milan, March, 313, which ordinance 
restored peace to the Roman Empire, and while it conceded toler- 
ation, paved the way for the spread and ascendancy of Christian 
dogmas. 

According as the territories of Rome spread out on all sides 
and absorbed every other state, the empire became too vast for a 
single head to govern, too unwieldly for a single arm to defend. 
Gradually, then; the custom grew ‘or an emperor to associate some 
colleague with himself on the throne, a younger man preferably on 
whom he might lean, and to whom he might teach the subtle art of 
statecraft. As far back as the second century after Christ, Hadrian 
had adopted the elder Verus. On the latter’s death he selected as 
his successor Antoninus Pius, who in turn adopted Marcus Aurelius. 
Towards the end of the third century, Diocletian, advancing still 
further in the way of dismemberment, added to the two elder 
Emperors, or Augusti, two inferior princes or C@sars, and thus 
divided the empire into four parts; for himself he reserved Thrace, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor; to his life-long friend Maximian he en- 
trusted Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain; Galerius was stationed 
on the Danube, and ruled the Illyrian provinces; while Gaul and 
Britain were in charge of Constantius. 

Already the beginnings of modern nations were leavening 
the gigantic empire, for when to various peoples with languages, 
customs, and traditions of their own, with different and often clash- 
ing interests, a prince of their own was given to rule over them, 
the cohesion of the state became slender indeed, and but little was 


required to sunder it into many warring camps. ‘As a matter of 
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fact appeals to arms were frequent, nearly all the Roman emperors 
died violent deaths, and scarcely any held their giddy power for 
long. In 305 Diocletian, the dean of the imperial college, after 
a remarkable reign of twenty-one years, resigned the purple, and 
retired to a luxurious villa at Salona; while on the same day, as 
previously concerted between them, Maximian also descended from 
the throne. Constantius and Galerius now became Augusti, while 
Severus and Maximin Daza were promoted to the rank of Cesars. 
The latter managed to maintain himself in the East about six 
years; the former was defeated and slain eighteen months after 
his elevation by Maxentius, son of Maximian; while Constantine, 
in spite of the opposition of Galerius, succeeded to the dominions 
of his father Constantius, and ruled over Gaul, Spain, and Britain. 
Maximian now resumed power for a short time, and by marrying 
his daughter Fausta to Constantine (307), he sought to ally his 
fortunes indissolubly with those of the rising sun. But within 
a few years he became embroiled with his son-in-law, who ordered 
him without remorse to execution (310). Within the next two 
years Maxentius, ruler of Africa and Italy and brother-in-law to 
Constantine, plotted to overthrow his colleague, and thus be un- 
disputed master of the West. The sorcerers, whom he consulted, 
promised him certain victory; the demons, conjured up before him, 
confirmed him in his desires; he read in the entrails of slain lions 
his coming greatness; and even human sacrifices, women and chil- 
dren, were offered and interpreted to make assurance doubly sure.* 

But Maxentius did not trust himself entirely to his clairvoyants 
and soothsayers; he had sense enough to understand that victory 
usually inclines towards the heaviest battalions, and so he made 
great efforts to increase his army. Forty thousand Moors were 
levied in Africa, enormous military stores were accumulated 
throughout Italy, and an alliance was negotiated with Maximin 
Daza. Constantine with his usual impetuosity did not wait for the 
storm to burst upon him, and the opportune arrival of an embassy 
from Rome asking him to come and deliver the Romans from 
Maxentius’ tyranny, gave him the excuse he wanted to strike 
the first blow and carry the war into Italy.+ 

In the summer, then, of 312, Constantine started from Gaul 
and descended into Italy by the Great St. Bernard Pass. March- 
ing at the head of his legions along the precipices of the Alps, he 
realized what a desperate undertaking he was engaged in; that his 


*Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 8, 14, 5. 7Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xiv. 
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opponent, Maxentius, had an army four times as great; the hitherto 
impregnable city of Rome to fall back upon; the immortal prestige 
of the Roman name, and the furious loyalty of the Pretorian guard 
to rely upon. Constantine remarked, too, that his officers and sol- 
diers were depressed and uneasy; that they felt in lifting their 
arms against the sacred city of Rome, they were vowing themselves 
to certain defeat; that they were terrified and overwrought by the 
incantations which Maxentius was known to have employed. 

Constantine was not yet a Christian, but Christian influences 
were in the air; he probably believed in one God, and rejected 
the innumerable company of abominable phantoms with which 
the pagans peopled their Panthéon; he realized that the powers of 
evil were leagued in favor of Maxentius, and that unless he could 
interest some higher power in his own favor, his doom was sealed ; 
and in his uncertainty, in his vague terror and pressing need, like 
Clovis on the field of Tolbiac, he appealed to that God, whom he 
scarcely knew, to uphold him in the day of battle. 


The emperor began then [says Eusebius] to implore the help 
of this God, praying and beseeching Him to reveal Himself 
to him, and in the present crisis to give him help. Now while 
he was thus earnestly praying a wonderful sign was vouchsafed 
him from God. If another told this story the hearers would 
hardly believe him. But since the victorious Augustus told 
me himself many years afterwards, when I was admitted to his 
intimacy, and even confirmed his assertion by oath, who can 
doubt it? He declares that he saw with his own eyes in 
the afternoon, when the sun was sinking on the horizon, a lumi- 
nous cross appear in the heavens above the sun with this 
inscription: Conquer. by this. This apparition astounded both 
himself and the soldiers of his entourage, who also witnessed it. 
And he began to ask himself, so he told me, what this wonder 
might mean. He pondered over the matter a long time; then 
night came on, and as he slept Christ appeared to him with the 
sign he had just seen in the sky, and commanded him to make 
a military standard after the pattern of the apparition, and to 
use this standard as a protection and safeguard in his battles.* 


Constantine alone had the dream or vision explaining to him 
the significance of the celestial sign; but the sign itself had been 
seen by many, and while it gave the Christians unbounded confi- 
dence, it inspired the greatest dread among the pagans, more espe- 


*Eusebius, Vita Constantini, i., 28. 
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cially when the augurs present with the army pronounced it a sinister 
omen (adversum omen),* and urged the discontinuance of the expe- 
dition. But Constantine was not to be terrified by any make-believe 
prophecies, he felt sure he was now under the protection of heaven, 
and he caused a standard to be made according to the pattern that 
had been shown him. This standard was the famous Jabarum,+ 
which he subsequently imposed on all his armies. Eusebius de- 
scribes it thus: 


It was a long spear overlaid with gold, and provided with 
a traverse piece in the form of across. The top bore a crown of 
gold and precious stones. In the centre of the crown appeared 
the sign of the saving name (of Jesus Christ), namely, a mona- 
gram signifying this sacred name by its two first (Greek) letters 
entwined, the P in the middle of the X. From the traverse 
piece hung a purple veil enriched with precious stones artis- 
tically arranged, so that they dazzled the eyes with their splen- 
dor, and with golden embroideries of indescribable beauty. 
The veil attached to the cross-piece was of equal width and 
length, and had on its upper portion the portraits of the 
emperor beloved of God and of his children done in gold. Con- 
stantine ever afterwards used this saving standard, and had a 
similar one made for each of his armies.t 


The standard thus fashioned differed very little in form from 
the cavalry standard previously in use; but no doubt the monagram 
of our Lord, which appeared on it, was a tremendous innovation; 
and if on the one hand it alarmed little the religious susceptibilities 
of the pagans, to the Christians it must have been the harbinger of a 
new spring. And when they saw the initials of their long-decried 
Master carried proudly at the head of a victorious army, they must 
have realized, with feelings beyond the power of words to describe, 
that at last “the Sun of Justice had arisen for them with healing in 
His wings,” and that the black night of heathen darkness was now 
vanishing before a purer and holier dawn. 

Once in Italy, a few weeks were sufficient for Constantine 
to conquer all the north of the country. Verona offered some re- 
sistance, but the defeat and death of its able leader, Pompeianus, 


*Paneg. Vet., 6. 

{The origin of this word is unknown. Many explanations are given in the 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s. v., p. 909. 

tEusebius, Vita Constantini, i, 31. Cf. also Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, 
i., 464-466, 487-480. 
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left the city at the mercy of the invader. Constantine, flushed with 
victory, and taking the tide at its flood, swept on to Rome, to 
overthrow definitely his rival, and obtain the empire of the world 
at one blow. Maxentius, if he wished to save himself, had only to 
stand on the defensive. The impregnable fortifications of the 
imperial city, the devotion of the Pretorian cohorts, the enormous 
supplies accumulated, formed the surest protection, and Constan- 
tine’s army was not strong enough to take Rome, fully manned and 
garrisoned, by assault. 

But Providence decreed otherwise, and as on another occasion 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, so on this one 
they fought against Maxentius. Instead of covering the Tiber, 
and disputing its passage with his enemy, Maxentius marched his 
army along the Flaminian Way to meet Constantine; their orders 
were to cross the river and rest their rear guard on its right bank, 
with no other line of retreat in case of disaster than the Milvian 
Bridge, and a narrow causeway of boats hastily fastened together. 
Constantine came in touch with their outposts about two hours’ 
march below the Tiber, at a place called Saxa Rubra, near the old 
villa of the Empress Livia. He recognized at once, with the eye 
of a consummate general, that the opposing army had delivered 
itself into his hands. The next morning, October 28, 312, Con- 
stantine marched towards the river and began his attack. He dis- 
posed his army with admirable skill, and selected for himself the 
post of honor and danger at the head of a chosen body of Gallic 
horse. Meanwhile Maxentius in Rome surveyed calmly the games 
of the Circus, while his soldiers were pouring out their blood for 
him. At last the hisses and imprecations of the mob shamed 
him into some show of manliness. He sent to consult the Sibylline 
books, and he was assured the enemy of Rome would perish. En- 
couraged by this noncommittal reply, he set out for the combat 
surrounded by his bodyguards. At his appearance the battle 
raged more furiously,* but his soldiers, driven back by the irre- 
sistible elan of Constantine’s troops, were flung into the river. 
The disorder soon degenerated into panic; hundreds were crushed 
to death on the Milvian Bridge, or fell through the open spaces of 
the half-broken bridge of boats. Maxentius himself also fell into 
the water, and weighted down by his armor, he sank like lead. 
Eusebius bursts into a pean of joy over the victory, and uses 
the ardent strophes of the canticle of Moses to express his thank- 


*Eo viso pugna crudescit. Lactantius, De Mort. Pers., 44. 
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fulness to Almighty God. Such was the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge, October 28, 312, a battle, which in its age-long conse- 
quences, in the total revolution it accomplished in ideals, morals, 
customs, and everything that the heart of man most clings to, was 
no doubt the most decisive ever fought on the face of our 
globe. Most battles contribute only to elevate one country at the 
expense of another; to enrich one dynasty and depress another; 
to remedy some temporary wrongs, or give gratification to some 
private or national resentment. But this battle caused the public 
recognition of the Christian religion, and sounded the death-knell 
of pagan ideals and methods of life. Within a hundred years 
from that time pagan temples would be closed by imperial edict, 
and the brutal and debasing games of the Circus forbidden. Within 
two centuries Justinian dispersed the last embers of a dying pagan- 
ism by closing the effete schools of Athens. 

Constantine remained about three months in Rome to reap 
the spoils of his victory, and regulate the affairs of the city. His 
statue was erected in one of the public squares, and by his order 
the figure held in its hand a lance in the form of a cross, while 
on the pedestal was engraved the following remarkable inscription, 
which is found in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ix., 9, 10, 11: “ By 
this saving sign, emblem of true courage, I have delivered your 
city from the yoke of the tyrant. To the Senate and to the People 
of Rome restored to liberty, I have given back their pristine glory, 
and the éclat due to their nobility.” 

On January 1, 313, Constantine received at Rome the investi- 
ture of his third consulship, and shortly after moved on to Milan, 
where Licinius, his Eastern colleague, met him, and where their 
alliance was re-cemented in the usual inefficacious way by a royal 
marriage—Licinius espoused Constantia, the sister of Constantine. 
But the new conqueror had more serious work in view than mar- 
riage festivities. He was determined to give religious peace to his 
states, and he also wanted to discharge his obligations to the God 
Who had helped him so unexpectedly and so marvelously in his 
hour of need. From Milan, then, sometime during the month of 
March, 313, acting in concert with Licinius, he published his famous 
edict of toleration. This state paper, preserved partly by Eusebius 
and partly by Lactantius, now well on to its second millenium, is 
most curious, and it fully deserves reproduction, for it was the 
Magna Charta not of one people or of one nation, but of the whole 
known world. 
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We have already recognized for a long time past, that re- 
ligious liberty ought not to be restrained, but everyone should 
be allowed to follow in divine things his own conscience. There- 
fore we had allowed all, not excepting even the Christians,* 
to follow out their own creed and practices of worship. Now 
whereas, in the edict where such permission was accorded them, 
very many restrictions were laid down, it may have happened 
that in course of time some renounced their liberty. There- 
fore when I, Constantine Augustus and I, Licinius Augustus, 
happily met at Milan to promote the different interests, that 
tend to public peace, we considered that the most important 
matter, and the one which ought to be first of all regulated, 
was that of the respect due to the Divinity, and that to the 
Christians and all others should be granted full liberty to follow 
the religion of their choice: may this thought please the Divin- 
ityt Who dwells in the heavens, and render Him favorable 
to us and to all our subjects. We have therefore judged it 
advantageous and reasonable to refuse no one the permission 
of adhering to the religion of the Christians, in order that the 
supreme Divinity, Whose religion we follow freely, may grant 
us in everything His accustomed favor and mercy. Your Ex- 
cellency (Dicatio tua) will take notice then, that it has pleased 
us to suppress all the conditions which existed with regard to 
the Christians in the orders formerly transmitted to you. At 
present it is our will that anyone may follow the Christian 
religion without the slightest fear of annoyance. Such are the 
orders we confide to your loyalty, so that you may thoroughly 
understand that we have given to the Christians full liberty 
to practice their religion. Your Excellency will of course re- 
member that what we grant them, we grant others also, who too 
are to have the liberty of selecting whatever creed they prefer, 
as is suitable for the peace of our times, in order that no one 
may be injured in his honor or in his religion. 

Furthermore, as regards the Christians, we have decided 
that if their meeting-places—concerning which you received in- 
structions before—have been previously seized by the Govern- 


*Allusion apparently to some decree anterior to the Edict of Milan. The 
existence of such a decree is admitted by many writers, but denied by others. 

tEnd of the preamble of the Edict, as given by Eusebius. 

tThe vague expression “ Divinity” occurs several times in the course of 
the Edict, and certain writers have attributed if to some pagan secretary of the 
imperial legislators. May not Constantine himself have purposely chosen this 
elastic and non-committal term that his Edict might be equally welcomed by all 
classes and creeds of his huge dominions? Again, it must be remembered that in 
the early centuries the Christians themselves were accustomed to refer to God in a_ 
veiled and indefinite way. An inscription of the cemetery of Callixtus bears the ~~ 
curious words, Quod Summitas dedit. 
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ment or by any private individuals, they are to be restored 
to the Christians without any repayment, without any delay or 
lawsuits. Those who received such properties as gifts, and 
even those who paid for them, will be obliged to restore them 
as soon as possible. If, however, they think that they have a 
right to some proof of our clemency, let them put in a claim 
for compensation. In the meantime, all these properties must 
be handed over at once to the corporation of the Christians. 
And as these same Christians owned not only places of meeting, 
but also other properties, which belonged not to individuals, 
but to the corporation, you will order by virtue of this present 
Edict, that without any excuses or discussions these properties 
be restored at once to their corporations and communities— 
in which matter you will follow the procedure already laid 
down, namely, that those who restore promptly may expect 
some indemnity from our clemency. On all these points you 
are to lend your assistance to the Christian community that 
our orders may be quickly executed, because they are favorable 
to public tranquility. May the divine favor, as was said above, 
which we have already experienced in such important matters, 
procure us always success, and at the same time obtain the happi- 
ness of all. 

In order that this act of our clemency may be known to all, 
you will take care to publish it officially everywhere.* 


Such was the Edict of Milan, which proclaimed with no 
uncertain sound the emancipation of Christendom. In every sen- 
tence of the Edict rings the tone of a master—a master who 
knows his power, is accustomed to unquestioned submission, and 
has no intention of brooking disobedience to his orders. But apart 
from the imperious tone of the document, what gives the highest 
notion of Constantine’s power is the law of expropriation embodied 
in his decree. Not only must the State disgorge its ill-gotten 
plunder, but private individuals as well—every vile informer, every 
unjust judge, every rapacious proconsul or provincial governor, 
must restore to the Christians, without excuse and without delay, 
what formerly they filched from their unoffending victims. Even 
the great Napoleon, who was not a man to stop at a trifle, did not 
feel strong enough to restore to the re-established Church of France 


*Prolata programmate tuo hec scripta et ubique proponere et omnium scientiam 
te perferre conveniet. Lactant. 1. c. The prefect of the Pretorium was charged 
with publishing the emperor’s orders, either integrally or in résumé. Such publica- 
tion received the name of edict, because it was addressed to all. Cf. Post edictum 
meum quo secundum mandata tua heterias esse vetueram, Pliny to Trajan, x., 97. 
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the properties robbed from her during the Revolution, nor did Pius 
VII. ask him to do so. Such a wholesale act of restitution gives 
the highest idea of the autocratic power of the masterful emperor, 
and also of the sense of justice in a soul that was as yet scarcely 
Christian. 

To the mind that loves to muse, the Edict of Milan opens 
up interminable trains of thought. Sixteen centuries have passed 
since Constantine gathered the reins of power into his eager and 
ambitious hands; sixteen centuries since with a stroke of the pen 
he removed the sentence of outlawry from millions of loyal sub- 
jects. The world has been made over a dozen times in that long 
period. Constantine has passed away; his dynasty; his empire; 
the palaces he built; the monuments he reared; the language he 
spoke, are all things of the past; on the ruins of the empire he 
founded other kingdoms sprang up; they too have completed their 
cycle; they weakened and died. One thing alone survives, which 
flourished when Constantine lived and walked this earth—the 
Catholic Church. There was a Pope in Rome in 313, he was 
called Sylvester I.; there is a Pope in Rome to-day, Pius X., and 
an unbroken succession links Sylvester of the fourth century with 
Pius of the twentieth. Sylvester was known only in a few places— 
in Italy, Gaul, Roman Africa, Asia Minor, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, perhaps forty million subjects acknowledged his 
sway; even in his own city thousands did not know him, he was 
merely the chief of a small and despised sect. Pius X. is the spiritual 
head of three hundred million devoted children; his name is on 
every tongue; his portrait is in countless homes. From the farthest 
ends of the earth innumerable pilgrims journey every year to Rome 
to honor and reverence the Vicar of Christ on earth. And so the 
changing kaleidoscope of the world and of history ever passes on; 
one thing alone remains unchanged amidst the ruins of time, the 
Catholic Church and its Vicar, against whom the powers of dark- 
ness have ever contended and shall ever contend in vain. 
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THE SPIRITUAL NOTE IN THE RENAISSANCE. 


BY EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


QaSsSULHIE Renaissance is accepted as the second great crea- 
tive period of the world, and from it date the chief 
origins of modern thought and art and social life. 
It has been spoken of as the emancipation of the 
modern world, as the rise of the consciousness of 
freedom in the reason of mankind, and it is perhaps even more 
full of things suggested than of things achieved. This awaken- 
ing is not to be measured by any short space of time, and though 
the period preceding it is obscure, and the contrast between medizval 
darkness and the light of the Revival is one of the most dramatic 
in history, the effect is not so absolute as at first appears. Yet while 
the elements can be traced, striving dimly as the human mind 
emerged out of darkness, there is unmistakably a moment when 
light is triumphant, and in which all those tendencies which had been 
gathering intensity concentrate and constitute a vital force. A 
moment compared to which all the preceding indications were but 
as the ripening of the wood, which culminates at length in flower 
and fruit. 

This time of fruition was signalized in two ways: by an 
outburst of intellectual activity, and by an outburst of artistic 
activity. The second was the inevitable outcome of the first, 
conceived and dictated by it, and the intellectual awakening was 
from a very early date formed and fostered consciously and en- 
thusiastically upon lines bequeathed by the classic tradition. For 
in spite of all the misfortunes which had befallen Italy, and the 
degeneration and destruction which had been the inevitable result 
of the long dominion of barbarism, her old classic past was inerad- 
icable. The Latin nature still had within it those attributes and 
inclinations which had long before drawn the Romans to appreciate 
and, as far as they were able, to assimilate the spirit of classic 
Greece. Society had been broken up, reduced to separate and 
impotent particles; the classic communities had been shattered into 
fragments; the few signs which emerge from the darkness con- 
stitute no more than a blind groping after a tradition which had 
lost its significance. Nevertheless as isolation and stagnation at 
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last began to yield to social consciousness, it became apparent 
that the old mature Latin element still formed the basis of popula- 
tion, and in every aspect of its revival the country went back to 
classic forms. 

The desire for learning was from the first directed by this 
Latin bias. Already in Dante the ripeness of a race that has never 
been barbarian is to be recognized, and long before the fall of 
Constantinople poured a flood of professors into Europe, the study 
of the classics had reached a kind of maturity. At first, indeed, 
the Latin authors were read from a feeling of reverence, and as 
affording illustrations and allegories for medizval modes of thought, 
rather than with any idea of assimilating the culture of the past, 
or of throwing light on present conditions. It is with Petrarch 
that the idea first takes shape, that within the literature of ancient 
Rome was to be found the secret which would re-create the Golden 
Age, which would lead his own world back to the arts, refinements, 
and graces of life. After having rescued every scrap of Latin liter- 
ature which still survived, he discovered that behind that influence 
lay another, still more potent, in the inspiration of the Greeks. A 
mind afire with a passionate attraction to the Old World, soon 
divined the forces that lay hid in Greek form and Hellenic literature, 
and at his suggestion Boccaccio set himself to do for the Greeks 
what his master had done for the Latins. 

Largely by the efforts of these two great men of letters was 
it established (as Sir R. C. Yelf says) that “‘ there had been a time 
when men had used all their faculties and minds without fear or 
reproof...... freely seeking for knowledge in every field of specu- 
lation, and for beauty in all the realms of fancy...... The pagan 
view was once more proclaimed, that man was made not only to 
toil and suffer, but also to enjoy.” It was thus that Humanism 
first appeared, bringing a claim for the mental freedom of man, and 
for the full development of his being. Both Italy and Greece were 
ransacked for classical manuscripts. Hundreds of works were 
discovered, sometimes in the most obscure hiding places, long 
forgotten in remote monasteries, and by the middle of the fifteenth 
century almost the full range of classical literature was open to 
investigation. Enthusiasm was at first indiscriminate and undis- 
cerning, but to Florence, which from the beginning took control 
of the movement, and in Florence especially to Cosimo de’ Medici, 
was owing the establishment of professorships, the endowment of 
academies, and the introduction of eminent Greek savants, so that 
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instruction was insured, and that critical faculty developed which 
secured form and coherency to the movement. The spirit of free 
inquiry ; the determinatidn to assimilate and incorporate all that was 
best in the civilization of the past; the creed that all learning is 
ultimately valuable as it bears upon life, were convictions with 
which the leaders of Renaissance thought set themselves to build 
up life afresh. 

Looking back across a wide chasm of barren centuries, the 
men of the Florentine Revival beheld a system of civilization sin- 
gularly complete, with an art, a philosophy, a form of government, 
a literature, even an ideal of conduct, all formed by and answering 
to the intellectual standard. Intellectualists themselves, they set 
the classic achievement before them as an attainable goal, or bent all 
their energies, all the newly-aroused forces of the mind, to recap- 
ture that particular kind of wisdom, and that particular kind 
of beauty, which had been the attributes of the Greeks. They 
exalted the pagan plan of life, and were ready to follow it whither- 
soever it led. “‘ To the Florentine mind nothing is arduous,” was 
a proverb of the time. Mental effort was welcomed rather than 
shirked. The happiness which we recognize as belonging to the 
Renaissance, springs not so much from results achieved as from 
the sensation of the activity of the mind itself. The cast of 
Florentine thought was scientific and realistic, yet alone among 
Italian states Florence had captured not only the old studious 
spirit, but also the warm, living, human side of paganism. En- 
joyment above all was the distinctive note, but it was no ordinary 
conception of enjoyment. Physical pleasure had its place, but it 
was leavened by a high ideal of the mind. Delight in learning; 
in art; in treasures of the ancient and modern world; in the gay 
and easy society of friends; in intercourse with the learned and 
cultured; in leisure, combined with a strong and conscious love 
of nature; a keen and thrilling zest for small as well as great 
pleasures; go to make up that wonderfully stimulating and intense 
existence which we recognize in the springtime of the Renaissance. 
It was in the person of Lorenzo de’ Medici that we may almost say 
this spirit was incarnated. He is the type of his generation; 
the leading influence in this vital, pulsating city; the centre of a 
brilliant concourse, alive with discussion and wit and social fas- 
cination. “A being endowed with fire and radiance, and the 
power of drawing all men to him.” 

Nevertheless an exclusive demand for the rational, combined 
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with deliberate adherence to the joy of life, must be naturally 
calculated to undermine the spiritual faculty in man and the religion 
it had nourished. Though the revival of learning was not at 
first anti-Christian, or certainly not anti-ecclesiastical (for two 
of the most famous Humanists of their day became Popes), yet 
it afforded a powerful incentive to mento break loose from the 
trammels which Christianity, as expressed in the Middle Ages, 
had thrown around thought and conduct. The more spiritual 
forms of religion could hardly go far among a people who refused 
to read the Bible for fear that its archaic Latin should injure 
their style. 

The Academy of the Renaissance meant a concourse of select 
and sympathetic souls, who met together to give free play to the 
intellectual fancy and the critical faculty, and to probe into and 
play with the problems of life and philosophy suggested by the 
study of the ancient writers. The leaders of society, in short, 
were impressed with the belief that thought and intellect were con- 
fined to classic sources, and that Christian writings were to be 
associated with the barbaric centuries. 

And in this faith the men of the Renaissance had no uncertain 
guide. Greek culture is remarkable for the very perfect intellectual 
ideal it holds up. Beauty, broad and clear, knowledge, joyousness, 
repose, and constancy had made up the Hellenic plan. The Greek 
was self-reliant, free with the freedom of understanding, making 
a deliberate selection from the elements of human life, calmly re- 
signed to the inevitable, and distrusting every thought and assertion 
which could not give a clear account of itself. “ Wealth of 
thought not wealth of learning ”’ was the thing they coveted; it is 
the striking saying of Democritus. Handed down by letters to 
Rome, this became the note of classic culture. When we speak 
to-day of “the classic,” it is not so much a special or particular 
knowledge we mean, as the capacity for seeing things in their 
relation to life. We imply that enlargement of the mind, that 
mental completeness which is capable of a wide survey, and we 
also imply the manner which corresponds; the moderation, calm- 
ness, and lucidity which are characteristic of the classic type. And 
just as Greek poetry, more than that of any other nation, is the 
expression of the people’s collective life, so Greek learning draws its 
inspiration not so much from solitary study, as from noble com- 
panionship and ideal human intercourse. Learning was not to 
be enjoyed in seclusion. Greek culture was not estranged from the 
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life of the community, but became a link with citizenship. We 
see in the Greek men of genius an extraordinary union of contrasted 
qualities, so that the scientific discoverer is also a poet, and the mer- 
chant is a profound physicist, or, like Pythagoras, a mystical 
theologian, an astronomer, a musician, an original mathematician. 
“ We see in them the conjunction of a rich, an inexhaustible imag- 
ination with a keen critical faculty, a restless, wondering, question- 
ing spirit, fearless of consequences, bringing all things to the test 
of reason.” <A people observedly practical, yet sternly idealistic, 
endowed with such diverse and varied qualities as insured success 
in every field of human activity. 

Such was the perfect scheme, perfect in the intellectual sense, 
which the men of the Renaissance aspired to make their own, 
and for a short time, at least in Florence, it seemed as if environ- 
ment and personalities were combining to lead them to success, 
and if Florence had been more truly the centre of Italy, that success 
might have been deeper and more lasting. What then were the 
detrimental forces at work, and in what forms do we become 
aware of their presence? 

The problems which met mankind on the eve of the Renais- 
sance could not be solved after mere study of ancient art. A whole 
inner life had risen upon the ruins of classic life, created by Chris- 
tianity, with its remorse, its humiliations, its sufferings, and had 
altered and multiplied the faculties, and thrust new sorrows and 
uncertainties upon the consciousness of the human mind. Under 
the seeming triumphs of Italian intellectualism, a spirit was at 
work by which the Greek philosophy had remained untroubled. A 
half-dead Christendom was awaiting an awakening. The twelfth 
century was a time when too many, totally enslaved by things tem- 
poral, were unduly covetous of honor and wealth, or merely spend- 
ing their lives in pleasure. Power was in the hands of a few, 
who used it for little else than to oppress the poor. The infection 
of the common vices had even spread to those who, by their calling, 
ought to have given example to all.* But ere the first springs stirred 
of the intellectual life, they were forestalled by that spiritual Ren- 
aissance with which it may be compared. 

St. Francis stands for that very thing which classic culture, 
with all its noble attainment, did not contain; for that which the 
Renaissance itself disavowed and despised; for the strong spiritual 
note which had been the dominant aim all through early medieval 


*Encyclical letter of Leo XIII. on centenary of St. Francis. 
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life. Medizval life had suffered because the spiritual faculty had 
not been sufficiently sustained by the light of reason. Classic life 
had suffered because the intellectual faculty had not been completed 
by the spiritual faculty. Both lives had, as it were, been lopsided. 
The Renaissance and the two master faculties of the human mind 
(which it should be the aim of all thought to reconcile) were pitted 
against one another. 

St. Francis is in perfect sympathy with the great monastics 
of the Middle Ages. His own realization of spiritual peace and 
rapture echoes the note of St. Anselm and his contemporaries, so 
eloquent of the delight of the inward vision; so full of unearthly 
love for souls; so alive with a very melody of hope. The point 
of view of the Saint of Assisi is absolutely opposed to all those ten- 
dencies which went to make up the Renaissance. To the delight 
in amassing rare and costly treasures of art, to making life 
exquisite, he opposed the freedom of utter poverty. To set against 
the joie de vivre of worldly circles, he brought the joy of the spirit, 
the “perfect blitheness”’ afforded by the shaking off of every 
trammel of the senses. Instead of the delight of reason and 
intellectual culture, he possessed the inward vision of those who live 
by faith. The joys of companionship belonged to him as much as 
they did to the circle of Lorenzo, but there were no bounds to that 
fellowship. The souls of all men were embraced by his affection, 
and beyond all that had ever yet been attempted, he had the vision of 
man’s union with nature through its Creator. Instead of the scien- 
tific investigation of natural laws, the theories of Copernicus and 
Galileo, he is awake to every detail in the world of nature. His 
love and joy in it is something apart from learning. It has the 
sharp, keen note of spiritual affinity. The vision of a poet is his, 
He “hears the grass grow and the squirrel’s heart beat.” “ Our 
little sisters, the larks;’’ “our little brothers, the lambs;”’ “ our 
brother, the wind;” “ our sister, the water;” “our noble brother, 
the sun ” were personalities in that life, half-childlike, half-angelic, 
and his extraordinary sympathy for all created things had a mag- 
netic effect on all natures with which he came in contact. 

The attitude and character of St. Francis of Assisi, the stretch- 
ing forth of his whole being in self-forgetfulness, is the secret of 
his vast influence. Welded with a magnetic personality, it was a 
power which never failed him. It accounts for the entire grasp 
which he had on the minds and hearts of his associates. He re- 
flected and evoked what was in the heart of the people, and they 
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learned from him to live in the hope of immortality. The great 
men of the Renaissance loved success and genius and prosperity, 
but St. Francis was the idol of the poor and weak and wretched, 
whose lot he shared and understood, as with unfeigned joy he 
welcomed as his spouse the Poverty of the Lord Christ. 

So with astonishing rapidity the Franciscan movement made its 
way, and in the course of a very few years a network of religious 
houses was established in the name and spirit of St. Francis all 
over central Italy. The foundation of the Tertiary Order, unlike 
anything that had ever been attempted before, drawing laymen 
within the magic circle, had an effect which cannot be over-esti- 
mated in securing a hereditary adherence to his principles. For two 
hundred years St. Francis was the greatest power at work in the 
growing civilization of Europe, and though by the end of the 
fourteenth century the force and spring of the movement seemed 
to have spent its strength, the visible effects had given way to those 
influences less salient, but as tenacious, which in their subtle, silent 
fashion asserted the survival of demands which are never far 
away from the heart of man. 

Such, in brief outline, seem to have been the two currents of 
thought, the one intellectual, the other spiritual, which acted upon 
the Renaissance. Of these the former is most on the surface 
and most in evidence, and has, therefore, monopolized the larger 
share of attention. Nevertheless, felt rather than seen, and often 
to be detected in its effects where not directly apparent, the spiritual 
influence constantly operates. Attracted by the militant exploits 
of the intellectual faculty, historians of that epoch are prone to 
concentrate upon it their attention and eloquence. But there 
is a kind of record more trustworthy than historical re- 
search, which suffers from no such exclusiveness. Art is an 
expression of life, which overlooks no factor that has contributed 
essential elements to that life which it records, and the art of the 
Renaissance throughout its course faithfully registers the action 
of the spiritual influences which were at work in the heart of 
society. Such a testimony, however, is not of a kind that can be 
summarized in a sentence or two, and to that part of the subject 
I hope to return on a future occasion. 

















THE SPELL OF ROME, 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


91 N Rome a man might wish to live a lifetime, and 
Yi wisely, I think, would he choose if he elected this 
city as his home. But the traveler, whose time is 
limited by the brief span of weeks or months, will 
all too soon behold the shadow of departure hanging 
over him; will all too early hear the voice calling the hours and 
bidding him go. So it will come to pass that in the late hours 
of some golden afternoon you will find yourself enjoying your 
last drive through the Pincio, those beautiful gardens of dream 
by the Villa Medici. You are not alone, for all Rome is here, 
gentle and simple, throngs of the humbler on bench or walk, a 
splendid procession of the city’s proud in crested coach. And 
perhaps the band is playing music ever so sweet, melody that 
sweeps your soul’s memories and searches out the tender corners 
of your heart, so that you cannot escape the gentle challenge and 
cannot forget. Indeed you came not to the Pincio to forget Rome 
and the sadness of your departing, for the exquisite pain at the 
leaving is, too, of the city’s gifting and of the subtle fragrance of 
her charm. And there is no forgetting Rome, any more than 
there is the forgetting your first view of the sea, or the crimson 
glow of sunrise over snowy hills, or the last dear smile on a loved 
one’s face. But the music, perhaps, is in the proper modulation 
for your sorrow, and its tender melancholy chimes full wonderfully 
with your farewell emotions, and there is never a cadence or a phrase 
that blends not with some passion within you, and that does not 
touch a responsive motive in the depths of your throbbing heart. 
So it is that as you drive about the beautiful garden you begin 
to think of all you are losing when you lose Rome. 

It seems very long ago since you came up from gay Naples to 
this old city; some of Rome’s eternity seems to have detached itself 
and become allied in fragment to your stay. For Rome is so old, 
so full of history, so like a pyramid in her layer upon layer of 
chronicle, that your sojourn has made you feel that all the school- 
learned pages are with you again, with all the years of their some- 


times weary pondering. But there is no weariness engendered 
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in reading history in the stones of Rome’s monuments, no eloquence 
lost upon unwilling hearts in the unceasing sermon of the yellow 
Tiber. And it is a joy to think about it all as you drive along the 
flower-bordered lanes, and look over toward the sunset. 

You remember the morning you saw the Forum for the first 
time, and called to life the dead days of the republic and the 
empire, and the thoughts that were yours as you rested your hand 
against remnant marble that once felt the burning veins of Cicero. 
You think of the stately ruins on every side, where so many plead- 
ing tears have been wasted and so much red blood has flown, all the 
desolate relics of palaces and temples that once told the story of 
Roman greatness. Then you think of the Colosseum, the boding 
name that you learned in childhood and knew so well, that your 
heart scarcely lost a pulsation when you looked upon it. Perhaps 
it was when you stood on the bare arena one lovely night, with 
a summer moon streaming over all those lonely tiers, that you 
caught the romance of the huge pile, the tragic romance that broke 
off when the monk Telemachus rushed in and protested and was 
stoned to death. The Mamertine prison, where Saint Peter waited 
for his death day; the Arch of Titus and the Arch of Constantine; 
the Palatine Hill, where Romulus lived, if he lived at all, and the 
great Augustus, too, and many another old Roman emperor; and 
the Baths of Caracalla and Hadrian’s Mausoleum, and the Theatre 
of Marcellus and the Circus Maximus: all these and twice as 
many more have given you fitful glimpses of Rome’s early days, 
the old, old days that only the Tiber knows. But the Tiber flows 
on, and he mocks you in your frail and slender gleanings from his 
youth day, and pities you that you have not seen what he has seen, 
and congratulates you that much of it has never fallen before your 
eyes. 

Day has succeeded day, and often you have thought that you 
have solved the mystery of the centuries, the elusive mystery that 
has always fallen about Rome. But every solution has been met 
with a newer problem, and ever a fresh voyage of discovery has 
been yours. Finally you have found out, and have been glad 
that at last you knew the truth, that Rome has no facile way 
of giving herself up, but charms you and fascinates you, and throws 
her witchery and mysterious spell around you, and woos you, and 
captivates you, in a hundred varied ways, before you have won 
the tenth of her heart. She is a fair creature of infinite variety, 
but no coquette is Rome. For when you have caught the all-coy 
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spirit of the ever-changing years that reckon themselves by twenty- 
seven centuries, or when you have attained only a part, then so 
much is yours, to have and to hold, even until the very end. 

Republican and imperial ruins have satisfied your hunger for 
classic lore. You have also visited the famous churches, and the 
others, as beautiful, if not quite so famous. Saint Peter’s claimed 
you first, grand Saint Peter’s, that you see even now through the 
foliage, with Michelangelo’s dome holding reception with every 
ray of the western sun dancing and sparkling on its convex face, 
all-gleaming in royal splendor. The next day took you to the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiori. There are fourscore churches in 
Rome dedicated to the Mother of God, and this is the largest. 
The legend tells you that on a certain August night in the year 
358, the Blessed Virgin appeared in a dream to the Roman patrician, 
John, and to Pope Liberius, and asked them to build a church 
to her on that part of the Esquiline Hill where on the morrow 
they should find snow. Going out the following day, they found 
the plan of the church outlined in the glistening white snow. The 
church was built, and was named Santa Maria ad Nives. It was 
rebuilt a century later by Sixtus the Third, and was added to 
from time to time, until to-day it is large, and takes precedence 
among all the churches dedicated to Mary in Rome. It is a very 
beautiful edifice, with mosaics and other adornments from the fifth 
century to the nineteenth in point of age, even the first gold from 
America gilding the rich ceiling. Every year on August fifth, the 
feast of our Lady of the Snow, a mass of white rose petals are show- 
ered from the dome of the magnificent Borghese chapel in commem- 
oration of the wonderful occurrence far back in the Christian dawn- 
ing. The legend may be true, or it may lack foundation, but at any 
rate none lovelier can be found in Roman annals. 

Perhaps an hour later you found yourself within the vestibule 
of San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, another of Constantine’s gifts, built 
over the tomb of the martyred Saint Lawrence. Here it is that 
Pius the Ninth is laid away. From this church you did not journey 
far to visit the church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, founded 
by Constantine’s mother, Saint Helena, to receive the relic of the 
true Cross, which she found in Jerusalem. This ediffce, like others, 
was consecrated by Pope Sylvester. Here it used to be the custom 
to bless the golden rose which was to be sent as a mark of esteem 
to a Catholic prince or princess, a ceremony which now takes place 
in the Sistine Chapel. 
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You passed then to the calm, peaceful atmosphere of San Gio- 
vanni in Laterano, the mother and head of all the churches, in 
urbe et orbe, as the inscription on the fagade proclaims. The 
Lateran, and not Saint Peter’s, is distinctively and peculiarly the 
church of the Pope, in his office as Bishop of Rome, but since 
the year 1870 no Pope has pontificatéd at the high altar. This 
church is also due to the generous spirit of Constantine, and was 
the first church in Rome consecrated in public, the consecration 
taking place at the hands of Pope Sylvester on November ninth, in 
the year 324. Many times this great cathedral has suffered from 
fire or earthquake or plunder, and it has seen many restorations. 
Interesting as the church itself is, one still has desire to see the 
spiral columns of the thirteenth century cloisters, a part of the mon- 
astery founded by the Benedictines from Monte Cassino toward the 
end of the sixth century. The cloisters of the Lateran are the finest 
in Rome, excelling even the beautiful courts at Saint Paul’s. 

After a visit to the church of San Sebastiano, the old church 
of pilgrimage out on the Via Appia, you drove over to the basilica 
of San Paolo fuori le Mura, to marvel at the wondrous nave that 
led you through the gigantic forest of beautiful monolithic columns 
to the high altar above the tomb of Saint Paul. Constantine built 
this church, too, and it outlived his cathedral to Saint Peter 
by three centuries. In the year 1823, on the night before Pius 
the Seventh died, lightning ruined it almost completely, so to-day’s 
splendid edifice, more impressive in some ways than Saint Peter’s 
itself, is almost entirely modern. There are still mosaics of the 
fifth century, and arches and columns and the western facade that 
come down from Constantine’s time; and the tomb of Saint Paul 
is ever here, resting not far from where he suffered martyrdom. 

You then had been within all seven of the greater churches of 
Rome, the five patriarchal basilicas, and the other two, all of which 
have seen pilgrimages from every land of the western world. But 
you remember many another splendid edifice beside the seven you 
have just called to mind. There is the Church of Santa Maria del 
Populo, founded in the year 1099, and the two-towered church of 
Santissima Trinita dei Monti, neither of which is far away from 
you; Santa Pudenziana, erected on the place where Saint Peter’s 
host, Saint Pudens, lived; San Pietro in Vincoli, where Michel- 
angelo’s gigantic “ Moses” rests; Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
the one medieval Gothic church of Rome, erected, as its name sug- 
gests, over the ruins of Minerva’s temple, and containing Michel- 
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angelo’s “ Risen Christ; San Luigi de Francesi and Santa Maria 
dell’ Anima, the one the national church of the French, the other 
the church of the Germans; Santa Maria della Pace, where Ra- 
phael’s “ Sibyls ” are worth a visit; Santi Cosma e Damiano, where 
exquisite mosaics of the sixth century will hold one’s attention; 
Santa Maria in Trastevere built, the legend runs, where a spring 
of oil gushed forth upon the birth of Christ; and the beauteous 
Gesu, the central church of the Jesuit Society, the resting-place of 
the order’s founder, Saint Ignatius Loyola, and one of the most 
splendid churches in the world. 

Lest you forget it, before you in the distance is the level 
dome of the Panthéon, the old building of the imperial age, intact as 
nothing of the olden age is. Beautiful, indeed, is the effect when 
the sun’s rays pour through the mid-dome aperture and light the 
tomb of him who did so much to give Rome beauty, the youthful 
Raphael. And now your eyes take the direction of the capitol, 
and dimly you discern the walls of the old church of Aracoeli en- 
closing the altar that legend would have you believe Augustus 
built, at the bidding of the Sibyl of Tivoli, to the Son of God. 

But there are too many visions to evoke anew, too many happy 
days to remember ; and there is so much of beauty here on the Pin- 
cian Hill, so much life, and so much suggestion of wonders in the 
view over the lower levels, that your dreams are broken at times, 
and for the moment you forget that you are not to stay in Rome. 
But soon again you will fall into reverie, when some lovely foun- 
tain murmurs too sadly, or some cool palm seems to wave you good- 
bye in the gently falling afternoon. Perhaps your thoughts journey 
far down the Via Appia, where the tombs of once-proud Roman 
patricians lie in ruins, and where the cold vaults of the catacombs 
are eloquent as gospel-word or psalm of David; and then they 
travel over toward the pyramid and tomb of Caestius to where the 
shadow-laden Protestant cemetery shelters the relics.of many a 
foreign lover of Rome. Here the poet Keats lies at rest, and over 
his grave are blossoming pretty pansies that some Ophelia, per- 
haps, once planted to make our thoughts linger more lovingly when 
we come. More than one sigh of tribute is due to the poet of 
beauty’s soul, who wrote in the deep and soft and silvery music 
that is like a breath blown over the mortal world from across 
the courts of Apollo. The name of him who could breathe into 
an Attic urn the spirit of immortality will ever be written in colors 
glowing and lasting, not in the flowing water, as the chiseled in- 
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scription would have it. Not far away rests the heart of Shelley, 
loving even in the cool vale of death beneath the cypress trees 
the friend, the gentle Adonais. Together under the shadowed vesper 
twilight they are dreaming the poet’s dream, and silently waiting, 
in tranquil sleep, the peaceful coming of the dawn. 

You have been on the Via Sacra, where the thoughts of Horace 
haunted you, and the unwelcome companion that once accompanied 
him on his walk. Here, too, you remembered Roman triumphs 
that filled the street with tumultuous salvo-cheers, and you thought 
of the victorious legions, and the smiling face of the elated general, 
and the drooping, shamed countenances of shackled captive slaves. 

You have seen the famous fountains of the city, the graceful 
Fontana della Tartarughe, the bronze group of youths and dolphins 
and tortoises; and Bernini’s Fontana del Tritone; and the Fontana 
di Trevi, the finest of all, telling a charming story to whoever will 
listen to the voice of the cold-flowing water. For the genius that 
lives in the Trevi fountain bids you come some lovely Roman night, 
when the moon is smiling down and making the little ripples play- 
ful and gay. Then the water god wishes you to toss a coin out into 
the midst of those tiny pirouetting waves, far out, and if you do, 
promises that one day you will surely come back to Rome. You 
remember how you came here on a song-swept moonlit night, and, 
with someone you liked very much, made the offering; how you 
stood a moment while the coins were finding their liquid paths 
to the blithe genius of the fountain, and then laughingly went away. 

You have visited the great palaces. The Villa Borghese has 
given you to look upon its excellent old paintings; the Rospigliosi 
palace has been your seeking to admire Guido Reni’s best work, 
the noted ceiling-painting of “Aurora.” You have seen the 
Lateran, which stands where once was the house of the rich Roman 
Lateranus. When this dwelling became imperial possession of 
Constantine, he gave it to the Popes for perpetual domicile. It is 
still church property, and it now contains a great museum founded 
in 1843 by Gregory the Sixteenth, which is noted among other 
things for the “ Dancing Satyr,” the excellent statue of Sophocles, 
and the remarkable collection of early Christian sarcophagi. You 
have seen also the Quirinal palace, built by Sixtus the Fifth because 
the Lateran was becoming malarial. 

There are still men and women in Rome, old now, but with 
memories young and fresh, who remember the figure of Pius the 
Ninth standing on the great balcony on that day in the year 1846, 
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and looking down upon the thick-crowding multitude. For upon 
his election he had granted a general pardon to those imprisoned for 
political offences, and this day all Rome, full wild with delight, 
was come to the Quirinal cheering and singing in praise of his 
generosity. When Pius appeared, a loud shout of welcome greeted 
him from the thousands that filled the piazza and the lanes that 
led to it. Then he raised his hand, and in a hush of silence they 
received the benediction of the new Pontiff. And they went away, 
happily chanting their love for the good Pia Nono. But the kings 
of the Italy that was born in 1870 now dwell in the Quirinal, and 
the Popes have since lived in the Vatican, never leaving its enclo- 
sures, but remaining prisoners in mute protest of the usurpation. 
The incomparable Vatican palace you have studied, too, and the 
lovely gardens in which the gentle Pius the Tenth walks in recrea- 
tion and dreams of less fettered days, and from which he can see 
the fair-gleaming dome of Saint Peter’s. 

Still other palaces are there in Rome which you can remember. 
There is the Palazzo Barberini, which Urban the Eighth built, and 
which is now the seat of the Spanish embassy. Near the Piazza 
Navona stands the Palazzo Doria, always reminding one of Genoa’s 
great family. The Palazzo Colonna rises near the spot where the 
old Colonna fortress once stood. You do not forget the Palazzo 
Venezia, the castellated structure which Pius the Fourth gave to 
the Venetian republic, and where the Austrian ambassador now 
resides; nor again the Palazzo Farnese, which was begun in the 
early sixteenth century by Paul the Third when he was Cardinal 
Farnese, and where to-day you may find the French ambassador. 
Many more palaces of the early days you have likewise seen, so 
many that it were impossible even to name them all. 

Many an hour you have passed in the Roman museums. The 
Vatican Museum, of course, is the most important in the city. 
After it ranks the Capitoline Museum, which Sixtus the Fourth 
founded in 1471. It is here you saw the famous “ Dying Gaul,” 
and the “ Faun” that the New England novelist has given little 
less than immortality. Nearby is the museum of the Palazzo 
Conservatori, which has the noted “ Bronze Wolf of the Capitol,” 
and the familiar “ Cumaean Sibyl” of Domenichino. A visit to 
the Museo delle Terme, built on the site of the Baths of Diocletian, 
disclosed sculptures recently found in the vicinity of Rome; among 
other treasures Myron’s “ Discus-thrower,” the “ Ares Resting,” 
and the “Juno Ludovisi” head, the most famous in existence. 
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You recall the Greek antiques in the Museo Barrocco; and the 
“ Cista ” and the collection of early Christian relics in the Museo 
Kircheriano, which was founded by the learned German Jesuit. 

From your musings on the treasures of palace and museum 
you turn to the contemplation of Roman vicissitudes, all the burn- 
ings and sackings Rome has counted since the shepherds from Alba 
Longa built on the sloping hills. First came the Gauls in the year 
390 before Christ, and reduced the city to ashes; and then for 
eight hundred years no foreign foe, not even the great Hannibal, 
could force the Roman walls until the Goths swept in with Alaric in 
the year 410. Truly Nero had burned the city, but if not a noble 
Roman, he was at least of Rome, and no stranger foe. After 
the Goths came the Vandals, and following them the Huns. But 
it would be difficult to count the many distressful days Rome 
suffered before the terrible year of 1527, when the atrocious ruffians 
of the Constable de Bourbon ran mad through the city, while 
their leader, in his white cloak, lay on his back outside the wall 
with Bernardino Passeri’s bullet in his heart. It is indeed a 
long battle-story that Rome has written on her pavements and 
palaces and tall, majestic statues. An Arch of Titus tells the 
victory of the Roman over the Jew; an Arch of Constantine is 
eloquent of the victory of the Roman Christian over the pagan 
Roman; and the high figure of Victor Emanuel speaks the victory 
of a new house of kings over the best rulers the Romans have 
ever had. 

But the day is waning now. The music has ceased its melody ; 
the scarlet ranks of the German seminary students have long re- 
turned homeward; the people for an hour have been streaming 
through the pathways toward the gate; the procession of carriages 
has dwindled into the sparse files of the belated few; and it is 
time to depart, with a multitude of memories still crowding for 
recognition. Before you go you look once more on the dome of 
Saint Peter’s, no longer glowing in the sun, but looming dark 
and beautiful and serene in the gathering twilight; you see the 
dark shadowed masses of the pines on the crest of the ancient 
Janiculum; and on Monte Maria the tall cypresses in sad reverie 
of the day that is gone, and of all the Roman days that have 
silently ebbed away. You see the grim, brooding, battle-worn 
Castel Sant’ Angelo, the old tomb-fortress that has felt the missiles 
of catapult and cannon, and has scorned the siege of many a 
baffled foe. Over the way you can see a dozen church towers 
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and the tops of high-soaring monuments, and the broad outlines of 
a hundred palace-homes. The Palatine and the Quirinal are still 
visible to your watching; night has not yet enwrapped the colon- 
nade of the Victor Emanuel monument on the Capitol; and the 
column of Marcus Aurelius, crowned with the figure of Saint 
Paul, can still be seen looking down upon the ever-coursing throngs 
in the Piazza Colonna. The Tiber is out of sight of your search- 
ing vision, but you know it is there, slowly rolling on, the thought- 
ful, chronicle-laden Tiber, full of the joy and the woe of the 
twenty-seven centuries, carrying it all, even the breath of the 
approaching night, to Ostia and the welcoming clasp of the sea. 

So it was once on the evening before our departure from Rome. 
Leaving the Pincio, we came down to our hotel close by, on the 
Via Veneto. Not long after we were up in our balcony windows 
looking out across the beauteous gardens of Margherita, the queen- 
mother, just beneath us, while we thought the thoughts of farewell. 
The stars were creeping along the edge of the distant hills, and 
were advancing through the myriad pathways of the sky; the 
moon was in lovely crescent, paling at intervals behind a scarflet 
of fleecy cloud, and then smiling free and happy, as it touched the 
green foliage below with the mystic white of its radiance; and 
from some distant piazza the melody of sweet sounds was wooing 
the coming night. For a long time I sat still, thinking of all the 
good and evil, all the love and hate, all the life and‘ death, that 
the days and nights agone had known; thinking that on a night 
like this had love vows been pledged by many an Octavius and Cor- 
nelia; beneath a moon like this had been born the fond plightings 
of many a Lorenzo and Maddalena, with ever the cool breezes from 
the Sabines blowing over the eternal Rome; thinking of the Roman 
matrons of old, in the shade of the trees of the villa gardens along 
the Tiber, watching the proud ships of their lords sail up the 
deep river; thinking of all the little poppies in the fields beside 
the Via Appia now tossing their crimson heads in mindful reverence 
of the golden processions of long ago; thinking of the blue sky that 
had watched the sainted files of men and maidens on the same fair 
road in those pitiful days of the Christian dawn; thinking of the 
countless pilgrims who had prayerfully ascended the Scala Santa 
through the centuries and centuries of an undimmed faith; think- 
ing of the nights when Rome had wept as the rallying cries of “ Or- 
sini” or “ Colonna” echoed tempestuously along street and wide- 
spreading piazza; thinking of the nights when Rome had laughed as 
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the carnival gayety ran high, and every wind that swept over the 
city was melody-laden and glad; thinking of all the art and the 
poetry and the music that had been born of Rome’s magic during 
the years and years of her romantic life; thinking of the hearts 
unnumbered that had loved Rome, and had felt the gentle thrall- 
ing beneath the moons of the gladsome past; thinking of the thou- 
sand, thousand nights to come that other hearts like ours would 
sorrow for their parting and lament in welling grief for the dawn- 
ing of the day. For long you can sit here, dreaming, dreaming, 
dreaming, and sure that the dream is not vanity, but the wist- 
ful, child-like proof that the love of Rome is in your heart, and the 
passion for her never-cloying affection woven firmly in the fibres 
of your soul. 

Rome is all that you have wished her and believed her and 
visioned her. All this she is—and more. What singers have 
chanted in metred music, and artists have wakened on breathing 
canvas and in the meshes of now-mellow tapestry, and tellers of 
tales have written in well-read tomes, all this she is—and more. 
For the spell of Rome is a most enduring one, and her charm the 
most illimitable of fascinations this side of eternity. 

But now no footsteps ever sounded beneath the windows; only 
occasionally did a carriage glide along between the rows of shad- 
owing trees; even the gentle strains from the players down the 
street had died away. Rome was closing her life for the night. 
I looked once more upon the silent avenue and the moon-white 
grasses and the palace of the queen—and refused to say good-bye. 
But from the face of Rome I turned away, a faithful lover, true 
and leal to the lady of my choosing, with the love in my heart, alone. 
And in my dreams I heard her calling me, and I saw myself again 
tossing a coin into the Trevi fountain, and wondering how long 
life would endure before the laughing waters kept their promise. 

















THE CONVERSION OF THE ANGLICAN BENEDICTINES. 
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MAGREAT deal of sensation has been caused in Anglican 
circles by the conversion of the Anglican Benedictine 
communities of Caldey Island and St. Bride’s 
Abbey, Milford Haven, to the Catholic Church, and 
it has been thought well that this remarkable event 
should be brought before the notice of Catholics in America. 

The two communities that have been received into the Catholic 
Church consist of a community of men, under the rule of Abbot 
Aelred Carlyle, living at Caldey island near to the town of Tenby, 
and a community of women following the same observance, form- 
erly living at Malling Abbey in Kent, and now installed at St. 
Bride’s Abbey, on the borders of Pill Creek, Milford Haven. Of 
these two communities, all, save a very few, have made their sub- 
mission to the Holy See. 

Of the attempts in the Anglican Church made to revive the 
Religious Life under the Holy Rule of St. Benedict, Caldey alone 
may be said to have attained to any measure of success; and its 
claim that it sought and obtained the highest ecclesiastical authority 
in the Church of England, is in a marked contrast to the majority 
of Anglican Religious Orders, which appear to have been founded 
and conducted in the face of opposition from ecclesiastical superiors. 
In 1898, the founder of the Caldey community obtained the license 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, for his profession 
as a monk under the Rule of St. Benedict, and later, after being 
elected to the office of Abbot by the community, the election was 
confirmed by the same prelate, and with the permission of the late 
Archbishop of York, Dr. Maclagan, Abbot Aelred Carlyle was 
blessed and installed in his office by the late Dr. Grafton, Bishop 
of Fond du Lac. Gradually the little community grew in num- 
bers, and in 1906 the purchase of Caldey Island as a permanent 
home was made possible. On St. Luke’s Day of that year, the 
monks moved to their new home, and from that time onwards there 
has been a steady increase in numbers, while the work of erecting 
a permanent monastery has also to a certain degree been made 
possible. As the community increased and the number of novices 
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grew, it was felt that a more clearly defined official sanction by the 
ecclesiastical authorities was necessary if the work was to become 
a real and vital part of the spiritual economy of the Anglican 
Church. Accordingly the Anglican authorities were approached, 
with a view of clearly defining the position of the Abbot as a priest 
of the Church of England. 

It was about this time, Lent, 1912, that the members of the 
community felt themselves bound to face the question of their 
position with regard to the Catholic Church. The sacred season of 
Lent was spent in much prayer, and a study of the difficulties that 
divided them from the supreme Pastor and Teacher of all Chris- 
tians. The monks went deeply into the matter, and the result was 
that their belief in the Church of England as the true and historic 
Church of Christ and the Gospel received what was destined to be 
its deathblow. But, whether rightly or wrongly, they felt that 
there were not sufficient indications that it was their duty to sever 
their allegiance to the Church of England and to submit to the Holy 
See. If the community was to continue, it must be brought more 
clearly under the definite guidance and authority of the See of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop of Canterbury was approached: 
first, because Caldey is in no Anglican diocese or parish, and, 
secondly, because the Archbishop represented to the monks the 
supreme spiritual authority of the Anglican Church. At the sug- 
gestion of the Archbishop, Bishop Gore of Oxford was selected as 
prospective Episcopal Visitor, an office which his lordship expressed 
himself quite willing to accept. The Bishop, quite naturally and 
rightly, made inquiries as to the faith, practices, and devotions of 
the community, and appointed two commissioners who were to 
receive a full statement of all such matters, after which they were 
to report to the Bishop. ‘The result of the negotiations was that 
Bishop Gore, acting upon the report made to him by the commis- 
sioners, made certain demands upon the community as “ prelimin- 
aries that seem to be obvious and to lie outside all possibilities of 
bargaining and concession.” These preliminary demands were: 


(1) That all property, buildings, etc., should legally be 
secured to the Church of England. 

(2) That the Communion Office of the Book of Common 
Prayer alone should be used in place of the Latin Benedictine 
Rite, and that all priests in the community should be bound 
to recite Morning and Evening Prayer. 
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(3) That the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, to- 
gether with the doctrine (sic) of the Corporal Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, should be eliminated from the Breviary 
and Missal. 

(4) That Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, with the Exposition and Veneration of Sacred Relics, 
should be abandoned. 


The monks of Caldey had appealed to the authority of 
the Church of England, and that authority acting in the person 
of Bishop Gore as the representative of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had, as it had every right to do from the Anglican point of 
view, made a sweeping condemnation of those things which the 
monks of Caldey had always held to be vital to their conception of 
the Catholic Faith. The demands of the Bishop were clear and 
definite; the reply of the monks also had to be clear and definite. 
A letter was dispatched to the Bishop of Oxford signed by twenty 
professed brothers, four novices, and three oblates, declining to 
receive official sanction at such a price. Thus the allegiance of 
Caldey to the Church of England came to an end, and the eyes of 
the brethren were turned to the seat of that Authority to whose 
care our Blessed Lord has committed the sheep and the lambs of 
His flock. 

On February 22d, the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, Abbot Aelred 
Carlyle sent an urgent letter to Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., to come 
and advise. Knowing nothing of what was required of him, the 
good Father immediately laid aside all his most pressing engage- 
ments, and set out on his unknown mission. On arriving at Caldey 
he was soon shown how matters stood, and as a Benedictine and 
a convert he was asked to advise. At Caldey Holy Mass was 
offered by Dom Bede Camm. By the singular providence of God, 
this first Mass was offered by a Benedictine and the champion 
of the English martyrs, and on the Feast of the Five Holy Wounds; 
under whose banner our English fathers fought and died “ for 
God, our Lady, and the Catholic Faith.” The last time Mass was 
said on the island of Caldey, it was offered by a Benedictine monk 
some three hundred or more years ago. 

Under the guidance of Dom Bede Camm, the monks of Caldey 
were prepared for their reception into the Catholic Church, and on 
Wednesday, March 5th, the Feast of St. Aelred, the patron Saint 
of the Abbot, his lordship the Bishop of Menevia, Dr. Mostyn, 
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received the submission of the community, and then administered 
conditional baptism. The ceremony of reception into the Church 
was performed in the presence of the Benedictine Abbots of Down- 
side, Maredsous, and Cermaria. After Terce had been sung, the 
Bishop vested, and with his assistants entered the sanctuary. Abbot 
Carlyle knelt at a prie-dieu at the entrance of the choir, and before 
him was laid an open book of the Gospels. After the singing of 
the Veni Creator, the whole community kneeling round their Abbot 
made simultaneously their profession of faith, and received from 
the Bishop absolution from censure. During the Mass which fol- 
lowed this solemn ceremony, the newly-made Catholics received 
Holy Communion. In the afternoon, by permission of the Bishop, 
the Abbot of Maredsous sang Pontifical Vespers, and before Com- 
pline, which was sung by the Abbot of Downside, the Bishop of the 
diocese gave Pontifical Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. On 
the Monday following this most solemn and eventful day, the 
Bishop administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to the com- 
munity of Caldey; while three days later his lordship and the Abbot 
of Downside went to St. Bride’s Abbey to gather into the Church the 
rich harvest of souls that waited for the reaper. The number of 
souls received into the Church both at Caldey and St. Bride’s Abbey 
is fifty-six, but there are more members of the Caldey community 
who from stress of circumstances did not make their submission 
at the same time. By the time these lines are read all the Caldey 
brethren, with the exception of two or perhaps three, will have 
been received into the Catholic Church. 

At the time of writing, Abbot Carlyle is on his way to Rome, 
in company with the Abbot of Maredsous. It is hoped to lay the 
plans and aspirations of these two communities before the Holy 
Father, and to seek his guidance for the future. whatever it may be. 
Meanwhile the brethren have been admitted oblates regular of St. 
Benedict by the Abbot of Maredsous, at whose abbey Abbot Aelred 
will make his novitiate. During the absence of their superior, the 
Caldey brethren will be under the rule of Dom John Chapman and 
Dom Bede Camm, both of Maredsous. 

The conversion of the Caldey monks to the Catholic Church 
has involved them in serious financial loss, for they have lost the 
sum of not less than £20,000, which had been promised them by 
various benefactors a short time ago, principally for the completion 
of their monastery buildings, on condition of their remaining in 
the Anglican Church. The Caldey Sustentation Fund has been 
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opened, and Catholics are asked to show their practical sympathy 
for these good monks who have sacrificed so much. The students 
of Maynooth College have offered to raise a subscription among 
themselves, and have expressed their resolution that the Caldey 
monks shali not want. A priest has most generously offered £500 
as a nucleus of the Caldey Sustentation Fund. 

The brethren of Caldey Abbey, together with their Sisters of 
St. Bride’s, earnestly request the prayers of all Catholics for per- 
severance in their Holy Faith and Vocation. 





























ENCOMPASSED. 
BY CHARLES L. 0’DONNELL, C.S.C. 


“In Whom we live and move and are.” 


THE least, most instant thoughts I think 
Win to Thy mind; 
Thou art most kind. 


My feet with weariness may sink— 
Ere I can cry 
Lo, Thou art by. 


Yea, when upon the awful brink 
Of death I stand 
I hold Thy hand. 


Only for this aghast I shrink 
At deeps of hell, 
“ God lost,” they spell. 


And when of utter bliss I drink, 
What shall it be 
But Thee, but Thee. 








THE RED ASCENT. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CuapTer VII. 


SALCHARD had expected that the Colonel would take 
yi some interest in the papers that he had found in the 
attic. He brought them downstairs next evening, 
and spread them on the mahogany table that stood 
under the library lamp. 

The Colonel picked up one or two of the letters, carelessly 
adjusted his eyeglasses, and after glancing at the faded pages, 
he put them down and thumped upon the table to show his emphatic 
disapproval. 

“What rot! I didn’t know my father could be such a fool.” 

“ My grandmother must have been very beautiful,” said Rich- 
ard reflectively. 

“ Beautiful,” sputtered the Colonel, “ of course she was beau- 
tiful. In those days men weren’t looking for some sour-faced, 
intellectual, spectacled woman to put at the head of their table. 
By heaven, sir, it’s a woman’s business to be beautiful.” 

“See, here are some verses,” said Richard, “ that seem to 
prove it: 





Such beauty I have ne’er beheld, 
Your violet eyes, your raven hair, 

If I could die to prove my love 
I’d welcome death, my lady fair. 


They do sound—rather feverish. I wonder if men really feel 
that way.” 

“ Feel,” repeated the Colonel, staring at his son in astonish- 
ment. “Do you mean to say that you have never been in love?” 

“T can’t say that I have.” 

“Then for the Lord’s sake go and try it. Why you must 
have the make-up of a fish, sir. When I was your age I had 
courted half the girls in the county.” 

The old look of weariness came into Richard’s eyes. “I 
suppose it was the fashion, then,” he said. He put the letters 
into the box and carried them back to his room. The Colonel was 
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willing to keep on swearing that the Fielding title was a forged one, 
but he considered Richard’s efforts to prove it practically useless. 
He frankly said that he was not willing to strain his eyes going 
through all that “ mooning slush” to convince himself of a fact 
he knew already. 

“ But we might convince the court,” Richard had said. 

“ The courts are corrupt,” reiterated the Colonel with a con- 
viction that precluded argument. ‘‘ What justice can you expect 
from a Yankee judge that had his eye shot out at Manassas?” 

“T believe that justice is supposed to be blind,” Richard sug- 
gested dryly. 

“ But not squint-eyed,” said the Colonel, who always enjoyed 
the last word in an argument. 

Richard went to bed that night with the feeling that the 
Fielding case was hopeless. There was no escape for him from 
the grime of the fields, the uncongenial labor that began with every 
dawn. Of what use was his college course, his university training? 
He was a farm hand, ignorant of his work, deprived even of 
meager wages. Where could he get money for the simple every- 
day necessities? He thought of writing, teaching, translating, 
but the ceaseless duties of the day seemed to preclude all further 
effort—his mind was hindered, his body heavy with sleep. He 
must trust to the fruition of the fall. If he had had any confidence 
in his achievements as a farmer, he would have gone to Jefferson 
Wilcox for help, but he was too proud to borrow when payment 
seemed so remote. 

It was worry over his increasing indebtedness at the village 
store that drove him again to the inspection of his grandfather’s 
love letters, and having once begun to wade through the “slush,” 
his original intention was almost forgotten in the interest he began 
to take in these human documents. He had not had time or inclina- 
tion for love affairs of his own, but the psychology of this ancient 
romance fascinated him. 

‘He had never known his grandfather, but he had heard him 
spoken of with vast respect as a brave soldier, a scholar, a statesman. 
He had been sent to the United States Senate, and had served with 
distinction; he had even been considered as a presidential pos- 
sibility. These old letters showed another side of his life, as real 
as and more vital than his public career. 

With a systematizing spirit that comes from long training, 
Richard sorted out the letters according to date. From the first 
VOL. XCVII.—22. 
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formal note asking a pretty girl to accept “a floral offering,” 
“to walk home from church,” “to dance at the governor’s ball,” 
came the gradual unfolding of a strong man’s passion. His first 
proposal of marriage, a strange mixture of humility and faith in 
his opportunities, followed later by desperate incoherent pages when 
he feared the lady of his choice was in love with another. Then 
came other vehement letters breathing such happiness and confes- 
sions of unworthiness, full of ambitious day dreams, plans for 
the wedding, plans for home building, plans for a long alluring 
future. 

Richard sat one night on the edge of his high four-poster 
musing over these letters. What a tremendous power love had 
always been in the world. Why had he never given it any thought? 
Since his mother’s death, and his memory of her was made up of 
trifling occurrences that a child’s mind accentuates, he had never 
demanded love from anyone. The Colonel had always been in- 
different to him, Betty regarded him almost as a stranger; until 
the last few months he had never entered into her life, now she 
accepted his services as a matter of course. As long as she was 
provided with food and shelter, she was oblivious to the tragedy 
of his efforts. Poring over these old letters he began to speculate 
about himself, and to wonder idly if he were capable of great love 
for an individual. If he gave nothing how could he expect a 
return? Was the fault his? If women roused men, wise, judi- 
cial men like his grandfather, to such desperate states of mind, 
to such foolish poems and prattle, why was he immune? 

His thoughts were brought to an abrupt conclusion by Betty 
knocking on his door. “ Why aren’t you ready, Dick?” 

“Ready?” he repeated looking up bewildered. 

Betty stood in the hallway dressed in her grandmother’s wed- 
ding gown, hoop skirt, lace veil, orange blossoms, white satin 
slippers, her face flushed into beauty, her nervous fingers struggling 
with the old-time silken mitts. 

“ Betty, child, I didn’t know you.” 

“Isn't it great?” said Betty. “ Don’t I look—look pretty? 
I can’t get in your door, these hoops won’t let me. I’m going 
down in the parlor and practice moving around in them while you 
get ready, Dick.” 

“ Ready for what?” he asked. 

“Oh, Dick, don’t say you’re not going. It would just break © 
my heart to miss the Fielding’s party to-night.” 
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“Ts it to-night?” he asked helplessly. 

“Why, Dick, you can’t have forgotten so soon.” 

“But I had, Betty. I had—my mind seems so small that I 
can’t squeeze in more than one idea at a time. Here I am sitting 
up nights trying to take the Fielding’s money away from them, and 
they invite me to a party.” 

“ Pooh! ” said Betty, “ of course they invite us. Jess Fielding 
would rather have us than anybody in the county.” 

“T don’t see why.” 

“ There are times, Dick,” she began smoothing her mitts over 
her thin arms, “ when I believe you are stupid in spite of all your 
education.” 

“No doubt about it,” he agreed good-naturedly. 

“ And this is one of the times,” she continued. “ Jess Fielding 
wants us to come because—well it gives her a boost socially— 
we are the bluest-blooded people in this county.” 

Richard smiled. “I don’t believe she is such a fool,” he said. 

“But she is,” repeated Betty knowingly. ‘“ Women are all 
like that. We want the best people at our parties or none at all.” 

“ And your definition of ‘best,’ Betty?” 

“Grandfathers,” she answered unhesitatingly, “ great-grand- 
fathers, great-great-grand fathers.” 

“ Every man except Adam had those.” 

“ Stupid!” said Betty, “stupid again. You know the tradi- 
tions of this county as well as I do. Get on that beautiful uniform 
and come on. We'll make a stunning couple. See here are two 
little curtain masks. I cut up one pincushion and one sachet bag 
to make them; black for you, white for me.” 

“ But, Betty dear, upon my soul it hardly seems fair to accept 
the Fielding’s hospitality when I’m trying to get up a law case 
against them.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Betty. “ What have you found out?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Have you any kind of proof?” 

“ None.” 

“Have you the shadow of a chance of winning your case?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Everybody is dead,” said Betty with cheerful resignation, 
so you'll never find out anything.” 
“But I’m trying.” 

“ That makes no difference.” 
“Do you think she expects us?” 
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“Of course she does. _I sent my acceptance two weeks ago. 
She’ll be dreadfully disappointed if we don’t come.” 

He was very tired. He longed for some loophole of escape. 
“But why should she be disappointed?” he persisted. 

“T just told you,” she said beginning to lose patience. “ She 
will think we want to snub her, and no girl enjoys being snubbed. 
If you don’t want to go I suppose I—can—stay—at—home.” 

Her eager little face looked so pathetic beneath the meshes of 
the veil that he resolved to martyr himself at once. “Cheer up, 
I'll get ready. It won’t take me fifteen minutes to hitch old Pedro 
to the buggy. I haven’t had any plowing these last few days, so 
he may travel along with a little spirit.” 

“But, Dick, you will have to dress—ruffled shirt—uniform.” 

“T’d forgotten that, too,” he said, “ but I'll go the whole gait 
I promise you, even if I do feel like a second-class hero in a melo- 
drama.” 

Betty went singing blithely down the stairs, and passed into the 
blackness of the parlor. Once there she felt her way cautiously to 
the mantel, and, having successfully located the match box, she 
lighted all the candles that stood in the twisted silver sconces. 
Two mirrors that hung between the windows at either end of the 
long room reflected the flickering lights over and over again. Betty 
seemed to walk in a labyrinth of rooms with twenty other hoop- 
skirted brides pirouetting for their grooms. 

At last Richard came. Betty gave a little scream of delight. 
“ Colonel, Colonel,” she called, “‘ come and see us! Come and see! 
Oh! Dick, look at yourself in the mirror. I believe you are the 
handsomest man I ever saw. Your shoulders are so broad and 
you are so tall—so perfectly proportioned, and those gorgeous but- 
tons. Oh, I don’t wonder that girls go crazy over brass buttons.” 

“ Betty,” he said laughing, putting his hand over her mouth, 
“you're trying to make amends for dragging me out to-night. 
I feel like an idiot, don’t make me look like one.” 

The Colonel came limping across the hall: “ What’s all this? ” 
he said. . “ What’s all this commotion about?” 

Betty dropped him a curtsey, her wide skirt spread out like an 
inflated balloon. “We are going to the Fielding’s masquerade 
ball.” 

“Taking up with that trash, eh?” 

“She invited us,” said Betty defensively, the laughter dying 


out of her eyes. “I’m sure she is an educated girl, and she’s been 
everywhere, seen everything, knows all kinds of nice people.” 
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“Hm,” said the Colonel, pulling at his gray goatee, “ the 
country’s money mad. The Fieldings are as common as dirt.” 

“T feel quite at home in dirt,” said Richard. 

The Colonel turned, there was no mistaking the look of startled 
wonder on his face. “ Where—where did you get those clothes? ”’ 

Richard stood at attention and gave the military salute. “I 
am the ghost of my grandfather,” he said smiling. 

The Colonel’s deep set eyes filled with a suspicious moisture ; he 
fumbled for his handkerchief and blew his nose with excited energy. 
“You have on the uniform of an officer,” he said at last. “ You 
should have a sword—my sword. The only decent thing the 
Yankees ever did was sending that sword back to me.” 

“ Because ‘of the brave fight you made and your valiant cour- 
age in defeat when you were outnumbered.’ I remember the 
words of the message. Mother taught them to me before I was 
eight years old.” 

“ Did she?” said the Colonel, and there was something youth- 
ful in his eagerness. “I didn’t know she cared so much as that. 
You must wear the sword to-night, Dick. By heaven, sir, I would 
have been proud to have had you in my regiment.” 

He reached for the sword that hung above the mantel, and 
unsheathing it he stood for a moment forgetful of the years. 
The cold impact of the steel seemed to revivify his youth, the 
only part of his life that had seemed worth while to him, the life 
that had called for endurance, decisiveness, self-denial, virtues that 
he had not felt the necessity of practicing before or since. The 
best that was in him had surrendered when a military victory 
was lost. 

Richard was keen enough to realize this. The sword was holy 
in his eyes. “I don’t believe I am fit to wear it,” he said humbly. 

The Colonel returned to the present, irritated with himself 
for his useless dreaming. ‘‘ And why not?” he demanded. 

“Tt means so much.” 

“ How can it to you?” 

“T am your son.” 

“You were born long after the war was over. What do you 
know about it?” 

“But the sword! It typifies so much. Somehow it seems 
a sort of sacrilege to wear it to a masquerade.” 

“We are all maskers,” said the Colonel cynically. “All the 
world is masquerading. Your costume must be complete, my son, 
I’m only arming you for the battle.” 
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As Richard took the sword he stooped and kissed the smooth 


‘surrendering hand that held it out to him; this touch of reverence 


displeased the Colonel. He had no taste for anything that seemed 
to border on medieval ritualism. 

“ My Lord, boy,” he said wiping his hand on his rusty coat. 
“T’m no potentate, and you're no knight, hysterical after an all 
night vigil.” 

The atmosphere of idealism which had seemed to surround the 
Colonel was pierced by the words. Richard turned away. 

“Perhaps I am hysterical,” he said. 





CuHaApTER VIII. 


The ancient Hedrick’s mansion, which the Fieldings had bought 
and remodelled, stood on a high hill far removed from the black. 
shaft of the coal mines. The grimy workers toiling in the low- 
roofed chambers underground had built up this palace with their 
products, but now, that the house was complete, the rich inmates 
must not be offended by the sight of the dirty, sweating mass of 
men who had supplied’them with these luxuries. Close-branched 
cedars had been planted to screen off this view of the valley, trel- 
lises of roses walled in a sunken Italian-garden, which in the old 
days had boasted only a few sombre box bushes; but now it was 
riotously abloom. And to-night even the trees along the driveway 
seemed to blossom forth miraculously, strung with tiny electric 
bulbs of different colors. 

Betty gasped with delight as the buggy wheels, scraping the 
new iron gateway, passed into this wonderland. 

“Did you ever see anything so beautiful in all your life?” she 
said clasping her brother’s arm in an ecstasy. “ Look at the house, 
Dick. Why, it’s twice as big as it used to be. What can one girl 
want with so many rooms?” 

“Why she doesn’t live alone,” he said quietly. 

“Only a governess or chaperon, a little old lady by the name 
of Miss White.” 

“Miss Fielding didn’t call her that.” 

“Oh, I know Jess Fielding calls her Prunesy, or some such 
pet name. I wish we had started earlier. I believe we are the last 
to arrive.” 

As they neared the brilliantly-lighted house, a man in livery 
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came forward to take charge of old Pedro, who was wheezing from 
his leisurely walk up the hill. Betty threw off the old linen duster 
which she had worn over her voluminous dress, and, adjusting 
her little curtain mask, she told Richard to do the same. 

“We haven’t any wraps,” she said, “so there is no use going 
into the dressing room. Look at all the people on the porch. If 
you don’t put on your mask now everybody will know you.” 

“ Since nobody knows me anyhow,” began Richard. 

“Oh, Dick, please, please act a little partified.” 

“My dear Betty, what’s that?” 

“ Act like you were at a party. Be gay; don’t—don’t act 
like a monk in a monastery.” 

He laughed. “ Did you ever see a monk in a monastery?” 

But his question went unheeded. She ran lightly up the steps; 
a satin-coated courtier in a curly wig stood in the doorway. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“ A bride without a groom,” answered Betty saucily. 

“ Then I’m the man you're looking for. Come dance with me. 
You can’t speak to your hostess because she’s masked like the rest 
of us. I'll propose to you if you'll tell me your name.” 

Betty whirled away into the maelstrom of dancers; Richard 
followed her as far as the hall, uncertain of himself now that 
he was no longer needed. This life was not foreign to Betty; 
these young men and girls were her friends, her neighbors. She 
slipped back into gayety, after the long tiresome winter, with an 
ease and energy that showed Richard what the privation of it 
meant to her. 

For fully half an hour Richard stood half-hidden behind some 
tall palms, forgetful of his awkwardness as he viewed the unusual 
scene in front of him. All sorts and conditions of people seemed 
gathered together in the big flower-decked room. Characters from 
Mother Goose; characters from his favorite fairy tales; characters 
from history and romance. Puritans wearing their pointed hats, ' 
austere looking goddesses, cowboys, Indians, sailors, soldiers, devils, 
mingled before him with the fascinating incongruity of a dream. 

Mr. Pickwick balanced himself upon a window sill, while Red 
Riding Hood regaled him with some cookies that she carried in a 
splint bottomed basket. Robinson Crusoe was dancing blissfully 
with Queen Elizabeth; George Washington was pulling Bo-Peep’s 
long wiggy curls, and Oliver Cromwell was laughing heartily at 
something that Cinderella had just whispered in his ear. 

When the music stopped for a brief interlude, Richard heard 
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a hissing, crackling sound at his side. He looked down, a girl in a 
strange red and yellow costume stood beside him. Her hair fell 
about her shoulders, and seemed a part of the diaphanous gauze of 
which her dress was made. Suddenly she threw up her arms, and, 
by some trick he could not understand, her long flowing sleeves 
flew upward until she looked as if she were enveloped in a spiral 
flame. 

“T’m Fire—Fire—Fire,” she said. ‘‘ Come out on the porch. 
I'll blaze the way.” 

He was a trifle resentful that his retreat had been discovered. 

“You're too dangerous,” he smiled, hoping to escape her. 

“Tam, I am. I want to be.” 

“ But I am prudence,” he said standing still. 

“ You're a soldier,” she retorted. “ The first duty of a soldier 
is to obey, the next is to court danger.” 

He laughed and followed her, not knowing how to refuse. 
“Tam only the wraith of a soldier,” he said. 

The wide brick portico was crowded now with the merry com- 
pany who had been dancing but a moment before. The spectral 
moonlight seemed the one thing needed to make the phantasy com- 
plete. Richard looked around him wonderingly ; he was surrounded 
by familiar friends. The heroes and heroines of his boyhood had 
conspired to meet him in this unexpected way. His strenuosity, 
his weariness, his disappointment fell from him. He was young 
again, care free; he was part of this delightful unreal world of 
“ make believe.” 

The unseen orchestra began another waltz; there was a quick 
interchange of partners, and the porch was deserted. Richard 
stood alone with the flaming girl beside him. 

“T can’t ask you to dance because I don’t know how,” he 
began half apologetically. 

“T’m glad you don’t,” she answered. 

“ Why I thought you liked dancing.” 

“T think it’s silly for a man.” 

“ Then why do you do it?” 

“Why, because everybody does.” 

“Ts that a reason?” 

“T thought it was. Come sit down on this bench and tell me 
who I am.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you care?” 

“ How can I?” 
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“Dear me,” she sighed, “I thought you were scientific.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“‘Doesn’t science necessitate curiosity?” 

“We call it the spirit of investigation,” he said. 

“Have you always been indifferent to women? ” 

“T haven’t known any.” 

“You are not telling the truth, now,’ 

“ T thought I was.” 

“Don’t you care to know any?” 

“T thought I didn’t.” 

Again her arms shot upward, the soft gauze waved above 
her head, she spun around until she seemed a pillar of flame. “I’m 
Fire—Fire—Fire,” she said in a low rhymthic voice, “ and you are 
aman of ice. Suppose—suppose that I should try and melt you.” 

The spirit of harlequin caught him at last. “I’m armed 
against all dangers,” he cried, and drawing his sword he pinned 
her trailing dress to the floor. “ Now you cannot get away until 
you tell me who you are.” 

“T like my mask,” she said. 

He threw his from him. “ Mine is infernally hot,” he said. 

She caught the bit of silk before it landed in the tangled jasa- 
mine vine. “It was no disguise,” she said crumpling it in her hand. 

“ Why I have been away so long I thought I had passed beyond 
all remembrance.” 

“ But not beyond mine,” she whispered softly. 

Her tone bewildered him. “If this is flirting,” he said blun- 
deringly, “I know nothing of the game. You will find me as 
awkward as a Hottentot.” 

The girl laughed. “ But don’t you find me interesting?” she 
asked. 

“ Take off your mask, and I'll tell you.” 

“T prefer to keep it on.” 

“Then you don’t want your question answered? ” 

“ T have intuitions.” 

“ And what do they amount to?” 

“ They tell me that you will go home and think about me; it 
is a good beginning.” 

“The beginning of what?” 

“ Of your learning the game.” 

“ But I don’t want to learn it. I haven’t the time.” 
“ You think that now.” 


’ 


she said. 
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“Tl think it always.” 

“Your manners are not good,” she admitted. “ Try to forget 
me and see if you can.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“ Because you never had a woman talk to you this way before.” 

“Ts that why you did it?” 

“‘ Perhaps—because—maybe,” she said provokingly. “ Don’t 
you like it?” 

“ Take off your mask.” ; 

“ Never.” There was a sound of tearing gauze, and she had 
fled from him, leaving a portion of her train impaled on the point 
of his sword. He watched her passing through the moonlight 
waving her arms. “ I’m Fire—Fire—Fire,” she intoned. He saw 
her cutting her way through the crowd that had again poured out 
upon the porch. Red Riding Hood gave a little scream of mock 
terror; Boy Blue huddled in a corner and begged her to go away; 
Queen Elizabeth caught her in her arms, and cried, ‘‘ Fire and blood- 
shed, you are part of my reign. Yours is the most beautiful 
costume in the room.” Then Oliver Cromwell came forward and 
claimed her for a dance. 

Richard stood in front of the low window, still watching her as 
she danced lightly in the arms of the smiling Roundhead. He had 
to confess that she had piqued his curiosity, roused his interest. 
For the first time in his life he was experiencing that world-old 
charm that lies in the subtlety of womanhood. He had heard 
someone say that there would be a general unmasking after the 
next dance, and, as he waited, he was surprised at his own impa- 
tience. But before the next dance began, Fire had disappeared, 
Cromwell had sought another partner, and when the masks were 
taken off, amid shouts of laughter and surprise, Fire was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Miss Fielding, dressed like several others in the room in the 
trailing gown of a Greek goddess, greeted her guests. A little lady 
with bobbing curls and spectacles followed her around, adding her 
welcome to that of the young hostess. 

Richard, remembering the conversation by the swimming pool, 
recognized Miss Prunesy Prisms at once, but the whole scene had 
suddenly lost interest for him. He did not want to acknowledge 
his disappointment even to himself. He had wanted to identify 
Fire, and she had eluded him. Now that the young people had 
unmasked, he felt himself to be more than ever an alien. In such 
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a throng his hostess would not miss him; he would steal away 
somewhere into the garden, and lie down on one of the many 
benches and watch the stars, then, when it was time for leave taking, 
he would call for Betty, and they would go home. 

As he moved from the shadow of the window shutter, he did 
not see that little Miss White was standing in the doorway, looking 
for scattered guests that she might invite them in to supper. As 
the moonlight fell full upon his face, the old lady’s eyes were 
riveted upon him in a stare that seemed almost sightless, then, 
with a half-hushed scream, she fell fainting to the floor. 

He was beside her in a moment. Most of the merry makers 
had passed through the hallway into the hospitable dining room 
_ in the western wing of the house, but as Richard stooped over the 
frail little lady he heard Miss Fielding say with a calm that proved 
she was undismayed by the emergency: 

“Can you lift her? Will you bring her up stairs? ” 

The old lady’s frame was as spare as a sparrow’s; her nerves 
and her energy had burned up any surplus flesh that she might 
have acquired in her late years of luxurious living. Richard lifted 
her in his arms with that rare reverence that youth sometimes 
offers old age, and carrying her easily up the broad stairs, he 
placed her in her high four-poster. 

“Now go ask the butler for the brandy and bring it here 
yourself,” commanded Miss Fielding, loosening the old lady’s 
dress. “Don’t tell anyone. We don’t want to cast a pall 
over the party. Prunesy has fainted once or twice before.” 

Richard retraced his steps, and finding the grizzly-headed 
butler gathering chairs from the hall, he ordered him to bring the 
decanter at once. The butler was too well trained to exhibit either 
surprise or hesitation. He had been brought up in a region where 
a “ gentleman’s thirst ” was to be regarded, not deplored. 

Richard carried the heavy decanter back to the bedroom, and 
helped Miss Fielding force some of the liquor between her old 
friend’s pale lips. Miss Prunesy gasped and opened her faded eyes. 

“ Jessica, Jessica, dear,” she said feebly, clinging to the girl’s 
strong hand, “ I—I saw a ghost upon the porch.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the girl, kneeling beside the bed and gather- 
ing the little lady in her arms until the bobbing curls were hidden 
in her warm embrace. “ Prunesy, you are dreaming.” 

“T saw him distinctly,” said the old lady trembling now, “I 
saw him in the moonlight.” 
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“ Who?” asked the girl stooping to kiss the wrinkled cheek. 

“ He—he was once a soldier,” said the old lady dreamily. 

Jessica looked up at Richard as if she had suddenly remem- 
bered his presence. “Of course he was,” she said soothingly. 
“Prunesy, I’ve always suspected that your lover was killed in the 
war.” 

“ But he was not killed.” 

“Then how can you see his ghost?” 

“He died. He died many years afterwards.” 

“Prunesy! Prunesy! Your ghost was quite alive. I'll 
show him to you some day. Here take another sip of brandy— 
you're better now. All these years you’ve been longing to see a 
ghost, and when you come across a real substantial one, you haven’t 
strength to question him. Come. I’m going to send Martha 
to undress you and put you to bed. You will be all right in the 
morning. Sure you feel better now? Then I'll go downstairs, 
back to my guests.” 

Richard had retreated as soon as he realized that he was the 
direct cause of the old lady’s fright; he stood in the hall outside 
the bedroom door waiting to see if he could be of any further 
service. As soon as Miss Fielding had summoned a neat negro 
maid from one of the nearby dressing rooms, she joined him upon 
the stairs. 

“T believe Prunesy was in love with your grandfather,” she 
said. “I think I remember her hinting at it one day; and you 
have borrowed his clothes, I know, for you look so different 
from when I saw you last, or, perhaps, we are all dreaming dreams 


to-night.” 
“T believe we are,” he admitted slowly. 
“What! You?” 


“ The whole thing has seemed very unreal,” he said. 

“ And you care only for realities?” 

The old look of weariness came into his eyes. “I’m tired of 
realities.” 

She leaned slightly on his arm as they descended the wide 
steps together. “ Some realities are not to be despised. Food for 
instance. Let us go and hunt for some ice cream together.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

















JOHN R. G. HASSARD. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 





—>—OAIN the 18th of April, 1888, just about twenty- 

yl five years ago, John R. G. Hassard, who had been for 
nearly twenty-five years before that very prominent 
in the literary and newspaper life of New York, 
passed away. For.something over twenty years 
Hassard had been attached to the Tribune successively in the diverse 
posts of special writer, reviewer, managing editor, musical and 
literary critic, as well as in furnishing various special contributions 
of other kinds to the Tribune of those days. This year I was asked 
to lecture on him in the Summer School Extension Course, and was 
rather surprised to find that it was by no means easy to secure 
materials with regard to the details of his literary career, as well 
as the influence of his personality. 

He was entirely too important in the Catholic life of New 
York, during the quarter of a century when this was becoming 
the greatest Catholic city in the world, for us to allow him to find 
a place so soon as this among forgotten worthies. He wrote a 
life of Archbishop Hughes, that has all the qualities of a fine 
literary biography composed on the strictest of modern lines, using 
as far as possible the documents of the man himself to illustrate 
and set forth his career. He was the author of a popular life of 
Pius IX., in which his training as a newspaper man was particularly 
valuable. Two of his series of letters to the Tribune, those in 
which he followed the scenes of Dickens’ novels, and those written 
from Bayreuth on the occasion of the first performance of the 
Nibelungen Ring there in 1876, were republished in book form. 
He was one of the editors of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD at its founda- 
tion, and as Father Hecker wisely placed the greatest confidence 
in his judgment, Hassard had undoubtedly much to do with making 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD at once a distinctly literary periodical, in 
the permanent value of its contributions very different from what 
the religious magazine is sometimes supposed to be. 

No better time than the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death 
could well be found for gathering the materials that sum up his 
career. A number of those who knew Hassard well, have written 
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me very charming letters with regard to the personality of the man. 
Many a man in newspaper work in New York, and many a promi- 
nent writer of the literary world of the time, had imbibed the bitter- 
est prejudices against Catholics. Most of them in the early sixties 
could scarcely understand how any man with reasonable common 
sense, and above all any man with a broad education, could possibly 
remain a Catholic. 

To such men Hassard was a revelation. He was thoroughly 
well educated, a scholar, in the best sense of the word, who knew 
and kept up his classics, and who also knew French and German 
very well, and the literatures of both these languages. He had a 
fine literary taste, and a rare musical culture. To come in contact 
with him was to love him. To know him was to be made aware 
that there was a depth to Catholicity, and above all to Catholic 
thinking, of which the American world had very little idea at that 
time. It must not be forgotten that when Hassard graduated 
at Fordham in the middle of the fifties, and began his 
career aS a newspaper man, the Know Nothing movement 
was just at its climax. Well-known publishers in New York 
were quite willing to take up the publication of vile books 
in which a wild series of stories as to the abuses in convents were 
told, and utterly groundless accusations made. Maria Monk was 
the most popular book of that time—the best seller—which appealed 
at once to the pruriency and the religious prejudice of the time. 
To this generation the life and influence of such a Catholic scholar 
as Hassard was quite literally a godsend. We can only think 
of it now as providential. 

John Rose Greene Hassard was born September 24, 1836, in 
Houston Street, New York City, almost opposite the old Convent 
of Mercy. His name Hassard was French, and the family was 
probably of Huguenot origin. His mother was a granddaughter 
of Commodore Nicholson of Revolutionary fame. His parents 
were Episcopalians, and belonged to the Rev. Thomas 
Preston’s Church before he became a convert to Catholicity. At 
the age of fifteen Hassard became a convert, and all his life re- 
tained a most fervent affection for Monsignor Preston, who received 
him into the Church. He was a boy of singular purity of heart 
and life and thought, and this charming quality remained with him 
all his life, and is emphasized by all his biographers. 

He early gave signs of intellectual vigor and promise. After 
his conversion he became persuaded that it was his vocation to be a 
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priest, and it was in pursuance of this idea that he went to Fordham 
apparently just after his conversion. In 1850-51 he appears in the 
Fordham catalogue as John Hassard, so that there would seem 
to be some question as to whether he had not been there before his 
conversion, whieh is set down as 1851. 

As a consequence of his brilliant Freshman year apparently, 
he was allowed to make his Sophomore and Junior years together. 
His name does not occur in the prize lists in 1853 and 1854, though 
it is in the catalogue, but he graduated in 1854-55 at the head of his 
class. At the Commencement for the year 1856-57, he received his 
degree of M. A. 

After his graduation Hassard entered the Diocesan Seminary, 
which was then also situated at Fordham, to study for the priest- 
hood. His delicate health, however, soon made it clear that this 
was not his place in life, and he gave it up, and gradually drifted 
into journalistic work, at which he had dabbled as a student at 
Fordham. He and James McMahon, who afterwards as Colonel 
McMahon of the Sixty-ninth regiment of New York City, the 
famous Irish regiment, served with such distinction in the Civil 
War, and General Martin T. McMahon, afterwards the beloved 
Judge McMahon, and Arthur Francis, a clever classmate at college, 
founded and managed the first college paper published at Fordham. 
It was known as the Goose Quill, doubtless because of the mode of 
its publication. The first issue came out under the presidency of 
Father Larkin, who was very much opposed to newspapers in gen- 
eral, and refused to allow this one to be printed. It was circulated 
in written copies, of which I think only one set remains. It was 
published by being posted in the reading room, though even the 
permission to do this was long withheld by Father Larkin, and only 
grudgingly given. 

After his withdrawal from the Seminary, young Hassard 
was for sometime the secretary of Archbishop Hughes. He con- 
tinued to occupy the post until the Archbishop’s death in January, 
1864. After the Archbishop’s death, the task of writing the 
prelate’s life, for which his years of secretaryship had so well pre- 
pared him, naturally fell to Hassard, and this was published in the 
following year by D. Appleton and Company. 

In the meantime Hassard had been writing a series of articles 
for the first edition of the American Encyclopedia, and had been 
helping in the editing of it. He impressed Dr. George Ripley, one 
of the editors of the work, so much that when Ripley went to 
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Europe, he engaged young Hassard to fill his post of Literary 
Editor of the Tribune. This seems to have occurred in 1864 after 
Archbishop Hughes’ death. In 1865 Father Hecker, of the recently- 
established Paulists, founded THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, and Hassard 
became the Editor. His experience on the American Encyclopedia, 
and the many friendships that he had already made because of his 
connection with the Tribune, were of great help to him in this 
position. He was able to secure articles and interest literary folk 
generally in the magazine, and as a consequence it began almost at 
once to attract attention from those outside the Church. 

In 1866 he left the editorship of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD to go 
to Chicago with Charles A. Dana, who had selected him as one 
of his assistants for the editorship of the Chicago Republican, 
which Dana was about to found. When that venture failed 
the following year, Hassard returned to the Tribune, and con- 
tinued to be connected with that paper practically until his death 
more than twenty years later. 

After the death of Horace Greeley in 1872, for sometime he 
held the post of managing editor, and then became well-known as 
the musical critic of the Tribune. Monsignor Preston once said of 
him, and few men knew him better: ‘“‘ Although he never learned 
music from a master, he could play almost any piece on the organ, 
and follow with the score the most difficult symphonies. I have 
heard Theodore Thomas express the greatest admiration for his 
musical abilities, and say that he considered him the best critic 
in that particular branch whom he had ever seen or known.” His 
musical library, one of the best private libraries in that department 
in the country, went to the Cathedral library on his death. 

He was the original Wagnerian among Americans who in- 
fluenced others to appreciate properly the work that Wagner had 
done for music, and the genius with which he had combined the two 
great arts of music and the drama. When, in 1876,on the completion 
of the great theatre and opera house at Bayreuth, the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy was for the first time given in what the master con- 
sidered a worthy manner in a worthy setting, Hassard made the 
pilgrimage to what was to be for Wagnerians thereafter the musical 
Mecca,. and wrote a series of letters to the Tribune describing his 
experience. These are sometimes said to have done more to make 
“the music of the future,” as Wagner loved to call it, better 
known, and above all to secure a serious hearing for it in America, 
than anything that had been done up to that time. The letters 
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have the definite detail, the human sympathy, the picturesque 
quality that came so naturally to Hassard from his newspaper ex- 
perience, but above all they show rare insight into the music and 
the drama, and are full of the spirit of the wonderful presenta- 
tion and the magnificent stage setting so worthily given to the Wag- 
nerian music dramas. Even at the present time there are few books 
more likely to set one directly in sympathy with Wagner, and the 
music movement originated by him, than Hassard’s Ring of The 
Nibelungs—a description of its performance in August, 1876, at 
Bayreuth. 

Besides his musical criticisms, he wrote also many book reviews, 
and not all in the conventional way. His reviews were often 
looked for appreciatively by those who had no hint of the man him- 
self. In his sketch of Hassard’s life, published just after his death 
in the Evening Post, Joseph Bucklin Bishop said: “ He could put 
the atmosphere of a book into his review of it, and the work always 
bore the stamp of his personal character. His censure never carried 
a sting with it, and though he could smite hard and strike home on 
occasions, he always dealt his blows like a true man and a Christian 
gentleman.” 

In the meantime Hassard had published other books besides 
the Bayreuth letters, though it happened that this year, 1877, was 
a crowded year of publications by him. A life of Pope Pius IX. 
written just after the pontiff’s death; a history of the United States 
for Catholic schools, besides the work on Wagner’s performance, 
were all issued in 1877. Some ten years before he had completed 
a life of Archbishop Hughes, which has remained the standard life 
of that great prelate. 

For lovers of Dickens, Hassard’s A Pickwickian Pilgrimage 
will be very interesting. He followed faithfully through the scenes 
described by Dickens. As the slums of London have since changed 
very much, this record has now become a precious historical docu- 
ment for the understanding of Dickens, and one of abiding value. 

A very interesting incident in Hassard’s life as a newspaper 
man, was the translation of the cipher telegrams which had been 
sent during the Tilden-Hayes post-election uncertainty, when a 
single electoral vote stood between Mr. Tilden and the Presidency. 
Unfortunately the incident was to have serious consequences for 
Hassard, for all of his friends attribute the beginning of the serious 
development of his consumption to the uninterrupted work for days 
which he gave to this problem. 
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Unfortunately Hassard’s absorption night and day in this 
problem deprived him of sleep, and seriously impaired his health. 
Great things were hoped for from him, however, but they were not 
to be. It is interesting to know that in the early eighties, 
when the circulation of the New York World, which was then con- 
ducted very much on the lines of the Evening Post of the present 
time, was rapidly decreasing. Monsignor Preston and Father 
Dealy, S.J., made a definite effort to secure sufficient money to pur- 
chase and finance it, so as to make it a representative Catholic daily. 
They were quite sure that the need was so great that it would 
not be hard to make wealthy Catholics feel the necessity of having 
not only a religious organ, but a great representative daily paper, 
all of the writers for which would be men of Catholic principles. . 
Hassard was to have been the managing editor; his long and varied 
experience in newspaper work eminently fitted him for the position, 
but it is doubtful whether his health, so seriously undermined, would 
have permitted him to take it up. There proved to be no need for 
him to make the decision, however, because in spite of the evident 
necessity for such a paper, which has continued all during the thirty 
years since, no Catholic daily has yet been founded, though almost 
every phase of opinion and nationality has a daily paper in New 
York. 

For some years after this a good deal of Hassard’s time was 
spent in an unavailing search after health. During the time when 
he was so much absorbed in the solution of the cipher telegrams, 
a cold developed that hung on. MHassard spent a winter in Nassau, 
a winter in the south of France, and spent his summer in a camp 
in the Adirondacks Only one year did he venture to winter at 
Saranac. The disease made progress in spite of every effort, and 
Hassard faced the inevitable with calmness, working as well as he 
could, and utterly uncomplaining. Sketches of him are full of this 
unselfish trait. It was not realized until a few days before the end 
that he was very seriously ill, and his passing was so quiet that Mon- 
signor Preston, who stayed over night at the house, said that no one 
could tell the moment of his death. He had faced eternity with the 
quiet calmness that he had displayed towards an ever-advancing dis- 
ease, and fortified by the sacraments of the Church, which had been 
such a source of consolation to him during his long and trying ill- 
ness, he retained his consciousness almost to the end, dying sur- 
rounded by his wife and some near relatives. 

Hassard’s personal character was very charming, and produced 
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a deep impression on all those who came closely in contact with him. 
Mr. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, now Secretary of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, said in a personal letter: “ Hassard was my warm 
personal friend for many years, and I have found no one since his 
death to take his place. His was the most unselfish, gentle, pure 
spirit I have ever known, and his love for me fell upon my life as 
a benediction.” 

Men who are now old, and for whom the world has had many 
experiences and disillusions, who knew him well years ago, speak 
in this hearty, feeling, reverential way about him. At the time of 
his death, William Winter expressed it very strikingly in his obit- 
uary in the New York Tribune: “Mr. Hassard was always 
thoughtful of others, always doing little acts of courtesy and kind- 
ness.” He had begun his obituary proper with the words: “ The 
duty of recording his death falls naturally upon one who in life, 
and for many years, stood nearest his side, and was honored with 
his affection and confidence. It is inexpressibly pathetic and 
solemn to the friend who writes these words, for not alone is it 
fitting that love should utter the sense of bereavement, but that 
thought should express its conviction of public no less than per- 
sonal loss.” 

Mr. Winter said of Mr. Hassard’s career: 


Mr. Hassard was a journalist, but he was also a man of 
letters, and in both capacities exerted eminent talents in a pro- 
foundly conscientious spirit, and with a passionate loyalty to the 
highest standard of principle, learning, and taste. 

As a journalist he knew that the first and most essential func- 
tion of a newspaper is the presentation of news; but as a man 
of letters he was aware that the pictorial facts, and the facts 
of thought and feeling, are not less actual or less important 
than the superficial aspects of the passing hour. [Italics are 
ours; the expression seems so significant for our time, when 
such journalism is more sadly needed than in the seventies. ] 

He treated many subjects, ranging over a period of many 
years, during which he was in the continuous service of the 
press, and writing in the different veins of narrative, descrip- 
tion, criticism, satire, and desultory comment. But whatever 
the subject might be, he never failed either to satisfy his read- 
ers that every material fact of the matter had been stated, 
or to impress their minds with his absolute sincerity, his breadth 
of view, his wisdom, his pure moral principle, his fine and true 
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taste, and his noble ideals of social order and personal comment. 
It was this double power, this power of presenting the picture 
of actual life, and at the same time of indicating its motive, its 
interior spirit, its accessories, and its meaning that made him an 
exceptional force in the profession which he dignified and 
adorned, and which suffers in his death an irreparable loss. 


No more touching tribute to an American newspaper man has 


perhaps ever been written; none that one could well wish to deserve 
more than the paragraph of Mr. Winter’s obituary, in which he 
sums up Hassard’s character: 


The great public of miscellaneous readers cannot, perhaps, 
rationally be supposed to cherish any very deep interest in such 
a personality for any great length of time after its career has 
ended. But it was a personality that blessed many who never 
heard of it, while those whose privilege it was to know Mr. 
Hassard well, and to know his labors and their value, will 
eagerly and tenderly meditate now upon the rare qualities and 
beautiful traits of his mind, and will be very slow to forget 
the charm of his companionship, and the lesson of his pure, 
blameless, devoted, and beneficent life. 


The estimation in which he was held by his close friends can 


be judged very well from the concluding paragraph of Bucklin 
Bishop’s obituary in the Evening Post: 


All his work was in brief like himself, full of gentleness, 
dignity, and sweetness. He put his personality into all that 
he did, and he was a very keen observer; had a delightful sense 
of humor, and a quick insight into the motives and conduct of 
his fellowman, yet he never said a word or wrote a line which 
carried pain or left a wound. He was as full of charity and 
helpfulness to others as he was absolutely lacking in the quality 
of selfishness. It was a lifelong habit with him never to speak 
of his own work or his own feelings. From the beginning to 
the end of his long illness, not one word of impatience or of 
complaint escaped him. A more unselfish, generous, noble soul 
never lived. No man ever knew him but to become his friend, 
and in all the world he had no enemies. He was a true man, 
a faithful friend, a good workman, a devout Christian, and the 
world which is better because he lived in it is poorer to-day, 
as it always is, when such a spirit departs from it. 
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Father Campbell, S.J., in his sermon at the funeral, described 
that charm of Hassard’s personal character of which we find echo 
in the letters from those who knew him best: 


What a beautiful life his was, what wonder is it Jesus loved 
him! From the early days at school, where his memory still 
lingers as a benediction, and where the mention of his name 
calls up enthusiasm in the old professors who first guided his 
eager footsteps in the ways of virtue—afterwards through all 
his eventful and full, but tranquil and alas! too brief career, 
which seems as we look at it in retrospect as if bathed in 
the soft radiance of the uninterrupted light of God’s love— 
onward until it led to those nine weary years of suffering, 
which were borne with a sweet resignation that disguised its 
keenness and extent, and were made to perfect the exquisite 
powers of the mind while the weak frame was wasting away, 
down to that supreme moment when again like his beloved 
namesake he fell asleep on the bosom of Christ, who can say 
that there was anything in his singularly beautiful life to 
repel the tenderness which the Redeemer of the world has for 
souls that live in Him in purity and faith. He whose lips never 
uttered words not tender and loving to the humblest that came 
within the sphere of his gentle influence, whose heart never 
harbored rancor or ill will, who, as one of his devoted friends 
has written of him, has never lost a friend nor made an enemy, 
could not be repellent or harsh or cold when the heart of 
Christ was pleading. 


That these tender expressions were not the result of the imme- 
diate sense of loss alone, but the utterance of deep feelings never 
to be forgotten, can be judged from Mr. Bucklin Bishop’s letter 
to me, already quoted, written twenty-five years after Hassard’s 
death. In his little volume, Old Shrines and Ivy, published years 
afterwards, Mr. William Winter renews his appreciation of Has- 
sard in terms that are not less hearty nor less affectionate. 


Among the old-fashioned phrases of eulogy, there is one that 
long usage has rendered conventional; but it is very expres- 
sive: He was a gentleman and a scholar. It is much to deserve 
those names. John Hassard entirely deserved them, and he 
bore them with the sweet modesty, unconscious humility, and 
native and winning gentleness of an unselfish nature. He was 
always thoughtful for others; always doing acts of courtesy 
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and kindness. He was ever to be found on the side of chivalry 
toward women, and his active consideration for young people, 
especially for working boys, and his sweet manner toward 
children, much endeared him wherever he went. 


While Hassard was an extremely quiet and peaceful man yet, 
when aroused, he was well capable of fighting a question out very 
thoroughly, especially when the question involved was one that 
touched him deeply. This was particularly true of religious bigotry 
and prejudice, and in his time there was, if possible, more oppor- 
tunity either to bear grimly with ignorance and foolishness, or to 
strike back, than there is in our own. On a number of occa- 
sions Hassard’s temper was aroused, and men learned that there was 
a limit to his patience. A rather bigoted Protestant had insisted 
in the public press on the abuse of State moneys in giving them 
to Catholic charities, and had hinted that no proper accounting for 
such moneys was ever rendered. Hassard set a board of ac- 
countants at work, and after weeks of investigation the report 
that he published showed every dollar of money spent at Catholic 
institutions properly accounted for; that charity was accom- 
plished without waste, and above all without the big administrative 
expenses that characterized Protestant institutions. This pub- 
lication created a sensation, and silenced carping critics for this 
generation. 

It would be idle to claim for Mr. Hassard merit and greatness, 
that he would have been himself the first to repudiate. He was 
eminently sane and properly modest, and his estimate of his own 
qualities was always humble. He did fine work, however, in his in- 
fluence on his own generation, and especially on the educated people 
of New York in his day. His intense Catholicity made that influence 
all the more precious for the Church. The admiration for his beau- 
tiful character, together with the affection it evoked, his wide eru- 
dition, his really deep scholarship in subjects with which he was ac- 
quainted, and his unerring taste in matters literary and musical, all 
attracted attention to him, while his unobtrusive but fervent Catho- 
licity made those who knew him well feel very differently towards 
the Church of which he thought so much. Example above all, when 
it is close up, counts for ever so much more than precept, and the 
life of a man of this kind has a far more potent influence than any 
amount of controversy. 

John R. G. Hassard was one of Fordham’s contributions to the 
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better part of the life of New York City. There were many others 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, but perhaps none 
that accomplished so well what beloved old St. John’s would most 
care to have her sons do. MHassard himself had the tenderest mem- 

ories of his years there, and of the precious associations there 
- formed, and felt all his life the deep influence of her teaching. This 
was one of the most charming recollections of the little communica- 
tions that, as an editor of the Fordham Monthly, I had with him 
in Father Dealy’s time. It was a renewal of affection for 
what was really Alma Mater to him, the fond mother of his young 
manhood, to come back to Fordham. To the student for whom as 
yet distance had not lent the enchantment of college days, it came 
as a surprise to note the depth of that affection. It was an incentive 
to higher things to see how the old life lived for him, and how 
much he felt its influence a quarter of a century after his immersion 
in the busy life of the metropolis. Fordham men at least will not 
willingly let the memory of Hassard pass into oblivion, and it is 
the memory of the old place and the old days that almost more than 
anything else has led to the writing of this sketch, which I fondly 
hope will renew for a third generation of New York Catholics the 
memory of one of our dearest and venerated alumni. 

































THE RAINBOW CRYSTAL. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


MIHEN Dr. Marbury excited the passing wonder of his 
colleagues by inviting the young and, as yet, obscure 
Dr. Norman Joyce to be his assistant, he explained 
as much as he ever explained anything save some 
novel, scientific theory. 

“ The young fellow shows promise. He need not hamper me; 
can take considerable drudgery off my hands, and so afford me 
more leisure for experiment.” 

Dr. Joyce himself was full of amazement when the proposition, 
briefly but with flattering directness, was laid before him. He was 
not aware that the distinguished surgeon had, for months, been 
quietly but keenly observant of him at lecture, convention, clinic, 
and all such occasions as assemble equally the great and small of 
their profession. 

“You overwhelm me, Dr. Marbury,” he declared. “There 
are many of twice my age and reputation who would feel honored, 
as I do, by such a compliment; but—” 

ae tg 

“TI should burden you. I have so little experience with the 
wealthy and fanciful invalid class.” 

“ That,” with easy cynicism, “is quickly learned.” 

Then Norman Joyce found courage to confront the keen gaze 
which watched him. “Perhaps. But you know Flint Street?” 

“T have heard of it. Somewhere in the slums, isn’t it? One 
of the dirty, disease-breeding purlieus which disgrace the city.” 

The young man’s face was very red; but he continued stoutly : 
“ My office is there. I have practiced among those poor creatures 
ever since graduation. I should find it hard, I might even say 
they would, if I should abandon them entirely.” 

“Surely you would not let that sort of thing stand in the way 
of such advancement as I offer? Besides ”—impressively—“ the 
chance of studying such problems as interest the expert physician.” 

“ Are these greater among the rich than among the poor?” 

“No, but the renown and reward are greater. What,” with 
some impatience, “are you asking, Dr. Joyce?” 
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“ This,” said the young man, with deference, but firmly, “ that 
in accepting this great honor, I may have certain free hours 
daily.” 

“Do these,” he had nearly said “vermin,” but substituted 
“people, pay you at all?” 

“A little,” flushing again, as a picture rose in his mind of his 
one bare room over the office in Flint Street. 

The great specialist’s electric brougham was waiting for him, 
and his moments were precious. ‘“ Have your way, then,” he said. 

“We will arrange as to hours and salary later.” 

As he rolled swiftly away from the hospital, Dr. Joyce boarded 
a crowded trolley car. Hanging to a strap, he suddenly realized, 
for the first time, this wonderful thing which had happened to him. 
Dr. Marbury, whose lectures and clinics had been to him, in 
student days, awe-inspiring, momentous events; whose printed 
words in medical journals he had devoured; whose surgical work 
he had watched in breathless admiration of the clear, comprehending 
gaze; the deft and certain movements of the wrist; the amazingly 
few and precise turns of the keen steel on its swift mission. He 
had always regarded him as a bright, particular star, from whom 
half a universe divided his own unknown and struggling self. That 
he should be selected, among the juniors, to be such a man’s partner, 
even though salaried, it was stupendous! ‘“ What will Mrs. Rafferty 
say to this?’ he wondered, with a tremendous twist of his rather 
plain features. 

He was soon to know, for the trolley had wormed its way, 
from the stately region where the great hospital stood, down into 
streets where swarmed struggling and suffering thousands. At one 
of the dingiest and noisiest corners, he swung himself off, and pres- 
ently ran up the broken steps of a shabby house. 

“You’re behind your time,” complained the stalwart, florid 
woman who met him in a narrow hallway, full of the odors of 
cookery. And little Johnny fair wailin’ for ye.” 

He knew this for a touch of the Celtic imagination, so he only 
smiled as he went in to pat the wistful, little cripple on the head. 
He attended to the pitiful claims of those awaiting him with his 
usual care and patience. And the beef and cabbage had been 
warmed over twice before he tasted and left it. 

“ Sure,” said the landlady; who mothered him, according to 
warm heart and small means, “yer appetite’s clean gone waitin’ 
till this hour! Anyhow, ’tis small good it’d do ye eatin’ on the 
jump.” 
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“TI do give you a lot of trouble, Mrs. Rafferty. Now, how 
would you like to be rid of me?” 

“ Rid of ye, is it? Now, what’s that mane?” 

He jumped, apprehensively, into an account of the impending 
change; nor was he mistaken in its effect. For already was her 
apron over her head, and her stout body rocking to and fro. 

“Oh, wirra, wirra, him that’s been like a child to me! Him 
that brung me from death’s dure last year with the pneumony, an’ 
was that long sufferin’ with a cranky old woman, an’ wouldn’t 
take a cent from Tim—” 

“Now, see here, Mrs. Rafferty, if you go on that way, I'll 
send you a bill that will make you sit up. Am I going to the 
North Pole or to Africa? And—and listen, Mrs. Rafferty ”— 
desperately—“ I’m keeping my office here, and will be back every 
day and straight to you if you get pneumonia again, which you’d 
better not do. You ought,” with reproach, “to be rejoicing in my 
good fortune.” 

“ Then, that’s true for ye,” wiping her eyes, and straightening 
her combs. “ I’ll—I’ll just be packing your things.” 

“Not much of a job,” he laughed, and went out to make 
some neighborhood calls. ‘ Frenchy, of coorse,” muttered Mrs. 
Rafferty, putting his slender belongings together. 

“Tt’s an ordeal,” sighed Dr. Joyce, mounting the rickety 
stairs of the swarming tenement, where existed the last of his 
many poor patients. For each of these had shown feeling at the 
prospect of his removal as deep, if not as boisterous, as Mrs. 
Rafferty’s. ‘‘ Now, then, Aristide, how goes it?” he asked, reach- 
ing the young Frenchman’s squalid garret. 

“Til enough, my doctor,” answered Aristide Rémy. “It was 
an evil day when I tempted the rigors of this climate—for what? 
For more money, if you please, which I shall never have. I should 
have been content with a competence in my own land, for I was 
not strong. There was health there, and wants were simple in my 
Limoges, my own dear native France, which I shall see no more!” 
The doctor’s conscience forbade a contradiction; but he said, with 
gentle steadiness : 

“There is a better land, my friend, native to us all, I hope. 
Now you shall have this tonic, and I have brought a Petit Journal 
to read you a page or two.” Certainly it would have excited a 
smile in Dr. Marbury to see the able young physician, selected 
by him as of brilliant promise, so wasting valuable time. 

The remove once made, the partners fell into their daily rou- 
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tine easily enough. For both men were gifted for their noble 
profession. Both with mind alert to test with care, and use with 
skill, each new discovery for suffering humanity’s healing, both, 
though widely differing, with manner and bearing which inspired 
confidence. 

“Rooms at the Sutherland would be convenient,” suggested 
the elder; and Dr. Joyce, in fairy-like transformation, found him- 
self in an environment so artistic and luxurious as almost to oppress 
so hard a student and worker. “A quiet, little electric will, of 
course, be necessary to save time,” was Dr. Marbury’s next hint, 
and the junior recognized the necessity for this, too, in his altered 
position. 

“It’s just as well I’m a bachelor, though,” he reflected, “ for 
my salary hardly covers all this.” But he was caught up by the 
larger range of opportunity he now had in his beloved profession, 
practiced under every advantage of association with the learned 
and most skillful. 

“T am by way of being proud of my partner,” complimented 
Dr. Marbury, too sure of his own high place to grudge encourage- 
ment toa junior. “ The great Caswell spoke highly of your hand- 
ling of that infantile paralysis case.” 

“ Praise from Sir Hubert,” murmured Joyce. 

“ He thinks your change of treatment at the critical moment 
saved the child’s life.” 

“Under God,” said Joyce in lower murmur. 

“ Rather a pity,” with something of mockery, “that this was 
in one point true; otherwise a coal baron’s daughter! Nothing 
special in it for you. Whereas, if you properly utilized your free 
hours—” 

Strangely enough this swelled that undertone of incomplete- 
ness mortals so often feel in moments of apparent success. “‘ Noth- 
ing possible,” his soul said to him, “ without God’s blessing,” 
and he went down to see Aristide Rémy, now failing fast. 

On his return from Flint Street, he found Dr. Marbury in 
their offices. It could never be said that the great specialist was 
seen to be perturbed. But his handsome and regular features 
wore now a slight frown. 

“That man, our assistant, whom I dismissed last week, as 
you know, seemed a treasure, quick and intelligent. I had reason 
to suspect him of using his intelligence badly, and find now he 
has stolen some valuable notes of an experiment quite incomplete. 
I will take steps to prevent its being let loose upon humanity for 
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some quack’s benefit. Meanwhile, the janitor proving insufficient, 
I have engaged a girl, which seems safer on the whole. Out of a 
mob of applicants, this one struck me as of quiet and sensible 
appearance. Is the daughter of a college professor, who not being 
pushing in these pushing days, left nothing to wife and child when 
he died. The girl supports her mother by decorating china— 
or some such thing—and pay for her two hours daily here will, 
it seems, be helpful. One recommendation—she dresses quietly, 
and looks capable and unobtrusive.” 

From this business-like account, Dr. Joyce was hardly pre- 
pared for the girl who presented herself next day, so unmistakable 
was the atmosphere of refinement which marked her. Yet Dr. 
Marbury’s “ capable and unobtrusive ” were adjectives which fitted 
her, and she was certainly quiet in dress. So quiet, indeed, that 
one might see her many times before recognizing how becoming 
a frame her simple draperies and white at neck and wrists were to 
her wavy chestnut hair and dark-blue eyes. 

“Yes, I see. Thank you, I understand,” said her clear, low 
voice to such hints as Dr. Joyce thought necessary. And presently 
he forgot her existence, until such moment as required service 
found a woman instead of a man at his elbow. 

“ Wouldn’t a trained nurse have fitted the place?” he asked 
Dr. Marbury. 

“In view of George’s exploit, I wanted someone with no 
knowledge of medicine. The laboratory is not always locked. But 
if this Miss Wilmer annoys you with any fine lady airs of faint- 
ness or such nonsense, send her off. There are plenty more. But 
of nurses we get enough in the hospitals. This young woman 
would, doubtless, under favorable circumstances, have been a so- 
ciety butterfly, one of those who simply cumber the earth.” 

It came to Dr. Joyce vaguely that he had heard of inclination 
towards the handsome, wealthy surgeon from such extremes as a 
head nurse here or a society belle there, which, in the frost of 
his contemptuous indifference, had not even budded. 

“Tf this girl seems equal to the work, why let her be of use,” 
the surgeon finished, indifferently. 

But the hint which the more imaginative and sensitive junior 
had dropped may have made him curious. Accustomed to all sorts 
of experiment, he made a point of being oftener at the. office, 
and of constantly requiring Miss Wilmer’s services. The more 
especially if such minor emergency cases as could be tended here 
were of gory or revolting appearance. 
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She stood the test, bringing bandage or antiseptic as required 
with quiet serviceableness. And when the ordeal was over, if he 
gained sardonic pleasure from quickened breathing or paler cheek 
which his practiced eye discerned, she was quite unconscious of it. 

“She will do well enough,” he told Dr. Joyce, carelessly. 
“T would rather have them sensitive. It is the more intelligent 
temperament, when they can control themselves.” 

Dr. Joyce was silent. His senior’s tone about women gener- 
ally had jarred upon him before now. Personally, he would have 
preferred the office assistant to be of less fine clay. One whom 
he could have forgotten in her absence, while valuing her during 
the two hours’ employ. But so swiftly and easily had Miss Wilmer 
fallen into the necessary routine, that he recognized, with a touch 
of gratitude, that her presence was not only indispensable, but pleas- 
ant as well. A slender, girlish figure which moved gracefully 
as noiselessly; a low voice which gave gentle courteous greeting 
upon entrance, had certainly their soothing value for a conscientious, 
sometimes overwrought, worker. He began, unconsciously, to as- 
sociate her in his mind with the flowers always profuse in the 
waiting-room. 

And once, Dr. Marbury making one of his unexpected visits, 
when a tiny glass of violets had somehow crept into the inner room, 
it was with a little shock of sympathy that he saw him catch it up 
and throw it out on the lawn. 

“What confounded nonsense is this?” said the surgeon curtly, 
and glanced severely at Constance Wilmer. 

The girl, lowering her head over the work which engaged all 
three, was unlucky enough to have a strand of hair catch on his 
cuff-button. It was quickly disengaged, but when the patient, 
duly bandaged, was sent away he remarked icily: “ Flowers are 
well enough in the waiting-room. Quite out of place here. Re- 
member this, please, Miss Wilmer.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“And if you could arrange your hair more closely, it might 
not be in the way.” 

“ Certainly, Dr. Marbury.” 

Dr. Joyce discerned no change in her expression, but, on 
his senior’s departure, he felt impelled to say: “ Dr. Marbury is 
sometimes a little abrupt; but you need not mind that.” 

“T do not.” 

“ You look tired, however.” 

She hesitated; but touched by his tone of friendly interest, 
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she said with a new confidence: “It is only that I have been 
up for several nights with my mother. She is not strong, and 
she is all I have. Then I cannot rest much, for in the daytime 
my kiln keeps me busy when I am not here.” 

“You are devoted to your art?” 

“Art! Oh, that is a great word. But, after all, ceramics 
have been interwoven in every stage of civilization. I try my 
hand at my own designing, and most days are too short.” 

“A kiln calls for night watching, too. You must not burn 
the candle at both ends.” 

“ Why not?” with a little note of gayety evoked by unwonted 
kindliness. When the light burns for someone precious, it cannot 
be better consumed. And then—good-night! ” 

The gaze wistful, but perfectly brave, gave him a sudden pang. 
She was pinning her hat on the profusion of hair which had won her 
arebuke. He called her back: “One moment. You are, as I may 
say, of our professional household here, and therefore entitled to 
such wisdom as I dare claim. You will, I hope, call on me freely 
at any time for your mother.” 

“How good you are! I am rather ashamed of my lack of 
confidence in her present adviser. If it should deepen—” 

She was gone, leaving him to ponder some of her words as he 
sped down town. His dark-green electric was now a familiar 
object in Flint Street, and such was the denizens’ pride in it and 
him, that woe would have betided any mischievous arab of them 
all who should have injured it when left standing. He ended his 
round, as usual, with Aristide Rémy, always weaker and more 
suffering, but ever with the faint smile in witness of comfort and 
pleasure this true friend’s presence bestowed. 

“I have seen the priest you sent,” he began, with a whim- 
sical glance. “ Little Sandy brought him, according to your orders. 
Does that mean the end is near?” 

“ The end—for me, for you—for us all is in God’s hands. 
But, yes, it is likely He may call you soon; and you told me you 
were once a practical Catholic.” 

“That was many years ago. I was so angry when ill-health 
struck me down, just as I meant to make my fortune, that I prayed 
no more. At Limoges, where I learned my art, and found the 
secret, I was once an altar boy, and used to say the rosary every 
day with the pious mother. Ah, well, I am very tired, now. And 
that Father Reilly is a good little man; and works among the sick 
souls, they say, as you do among the bodies. And he is trying to 
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send me back to the Lord, a little nearer to what I was when I came 
from Him. To you, my good doctor, I am leaving what I had no 
health or capital for—the secret which I discovered by accident, 
pottering away in the Limoges furnace. It is a formula for such 
crystal as only old Egypt knew—a knowledge long buried. But 
you, my friend, my good, good friend, shall profit by it if I could 
not. It holds all the rainbow’s colors, and is tough, tough, so that 
one can hardly break it.” He pressed into the physician’s hand 
some sheets of paper taken from under his pillow. “ You will 
reap fortune from this, and use it well I know, and think sometimes 
of your poor Aristide.” 

“T will value it,” said the doctor gravely, “ but now you must 
take this and rest. I have engaged Sandy to wait on you.” 

Some days later Father Reilly meeting him, mentioned the 
potter’s death. “Quite peaceful,” he said. “I was with him by 
means of Sandy. I hear, through my French colony here, that 
he was accounted quite an artist in his native Limoges. Original 
in his designs, and always experimenting, with every qualification 
for success, but health, poor fellow! May God be good to him!” 

Thinking of the young potter’s early death while, with Dr. 
Marbury, he was returning from the bedside of a little child also 
passed away at the hospital, the lines: “ Out, out, brief candle,” 
were murmured unconsciously. 

“Just so,” said the other, dryly. “A puff of wind, and out 
we go into dark nothingness. So, it behooves us to conserve and 
exploit our time, talent, energy, that worldly success, which is all 
there is, may be ours.” 

“T hold a different faith,” said Dr. Joyce, steadily. “ The 
light extinguished here may be rekindled elsewhere, to burn more 
purely, brightly, and eternally.” 

“My dear Joyce!” in satiric amazement; then raising his 
eyebrows: “ But we need not discuss fatalities. I have been wish- 
ing to remonstrate with you on the way you squander yourself in 
obscure corners during hours when you might be acquiring fame 
and, incidentally, money. Also,” deliberately, “ when you might be 
of service to me.” 

“You will remember when I was honored by your invitation, 
that I stipulated for certain free hours.” 

“Yes, yes. I simply point out that in this pauper practice, 
easily delegated to inferior practitioners, there is, what I abhor, 
a waste of good material.” 

The two men’s voices reached through the open door to where 
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Constance stood, and as Dr. Marbury passed her, she felt the intent, 
masterful gaze, lately more frequent, from which she shrank in- 
teriorly. It was a relief to have Dr. Joyce’s somewhat abstracted 
greeting, and inquiry for her mother. 

“Not so much improved as I had hoped. If she does not 
seem better to-morrow, I had thought—” 

“ Send for me at any hour available.” 

But when a telephone message came next morning to him, 
it was Dr. Marbury who received it, and, to the girl’s bewilderment, 
carefully concealed, responded by several calls during the next 
few days. 

When she reappeared at her post, calm and self-possessed, 
Dr. Joyce said to her, with some reproach: “ Your mother is 
better? I am so glad, but I had hoped that my offer—perhaps 
you hesitated to hurt your former attendant.” 

“Tt was Dr. Marbury who came on my telephoning. I couldn’t 
understand. But must admit he has helped her wonderfully.” 

““ Oh, he is, of course, at the head.” 

“Yet, I should rather not feel under an obligation to him.” 

His heart bounded at what was implied. Then he remembered 
an intention put aside for a time. “ By the way, Miss Wilmer,” 
taking some papers from his cabinet, “I have been wanting to 
show you this. It might be of use to a worker in porcelain. It 
was bequeathed me by a patient, a potter of artistic skill they 
say, but, of course, I know nothing of such matters. If it has 
any value, please keep it and use it.” 

She came to him later, full of eager interest. ‘“ Your potter’s 
formula promises largely—something which has long been extinct 
in ceramics, claiming to be the wonderful Rainbow Crystal of the 
ancient Egyptians; of most beautiful tints, and so strong it can 
hardly be broken.” 

“Try it then, by all means,” he smiled. 

It was difficult to secure a word with her these days, for 
Dr. Marbury now appeared regularly at the office, and occasionally 
at her mother’s apartments as well. As masterful as ever in manner 
towards all women, he was, perhaps, a little less regardless than 
formerly of her well-being, and it was he who remarked one day: 
“ You are looking pale and hollow-eyed, Miss Wilmer. A woman’s 
bright eyes and clear skin are among her assets; she should guard 
them. Are you not well?” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” and slipped away from his scrutiny 
to encounter one solicitous from his partner. 
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That afternoon, as the two physicians came from a consulta- 

tion in the older physician’s motor, her name was introduced by Dr. 
Marbury. “ Having made further inquiry concerning our assistant 
during the months she has been with us; having also enlightened my- 
self by several calls upon the mother and daughter, I find that we 
were wonderfully fortunate in securing a lady of her birth, breeding, 
and accomplishment. Everything in their modest surroundings 
shows traditional culture and refinement. The mother is an older 
edition of the daughter; and—the daughter ‘is a very pretty and 
charming girl.” He looked from the window of the car for a 
few moments, not seeming to observe his junior’s silence. Then he 
resumed, deliberately : ‘‘ I have never thought much about marriage, 
neither society women nor our professional helpers appealing to my 
taste. But when one grows middle-aged, the four walls of a house, 
even though hung with art treasures, seem a bit empty. This,” 
he ended with his ironic smile, ‘‘ should enlist the interest of a 
man of your great poetic sentiment, who cannot himself afford 
to marry.” 

The next hour held need for entire concentration on critical 
illness with both; but when Dr. Joyce was once more alone, he felt 
again the shock he had experienced in the motor. Why had a 
man of Dr. Marbury’s cold and inflexible reserve, as to his personal 
feelings, more than suggested his present inclinations? Was it to 
warn off one in whom he suspected dawning of a like feeling? A 
like feeling! No, never would Norman Joyce admit that the rever- 
ent admiration, the respectful tenderness, which only now he rec- 
ognized for entire devotion, could resemble in kind that which a 
hard and avowed materialist might entertain for any woman. He 
recalled the girl’s refined loveliness, her grace, her sweet voice, 
her admirable reticences, and felt that anything short of the highest 
recognition was profanation. But from a man “who could not 
afford to marry ”—for this barbed phrase was true enough—with 
more brilliant place and opportunity had come constantly increasing 
expenses in every way, and the greater income hardly sufficed. 
And there were always Dr. Marbury’s name and wealth to tempt a 
lonely girl of no means, and a delicate mother to care for. Dr. 
Marbury himself gained a certain admiration from many women, 
with his fine face and bearing, but, somehow, Norman could not 
associate Constance’s spiritual expression with these. And so went 
the sleepless night. 

But joy came with the morning, which brought him a request 
VOL. XCVII.—24. 
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that he would call later at the Wilmer apartment. Entering here, 
for the first time, he was presented to the little mother, and greeted 
by Constance herself with a scarcely restrained buoyancy. 

“May I venture to say,” he asked, “that you are looking 
radiant after an eclipse of some duration? ” 

“ T—I had been working and watching too much; but it was 
the fault of my own carelessness. I mislaid in some way the 
formula for the Rainbow Crystal, and had to trust to my memory, 
which was treacherous, and kept me experimenting and experiment- 
ing. But, at last, I succeeded, and found the paper the same day.” 

“T must tell on her,” said the mother, with affected severity. 
“ While she was so anxiously experimenting, she took but four 
hours sleep in the twenty-four.” 

“ Then,” said the doctor, with real severity, “she was very 
wrong, and must never do so again.” 

But the girl, unheeding both, came back from an inner room, 
her cheeks rosy and eyes sparkling, and in her hand a tiny vase 
of exquisite form and lovely hues, He exclaimed aloud when she 
dropped it on the bare floor. 

“Tt is not even cracked!” she showed him, triumphantly. 
“The Rainbow Crystal is an assured thing. I choose to find it 
symbolical. It gathers in the beauty and color of life about it, 
yet is transparently pure and clear, and can withstand the blows 
of fate.” 

“ And what next?” he asked smilingly. 

“ Next—I know you, too, are a Catholic—next, a Mass of 
thanksgiving. Then ’’—-with a pretty pose of the stern business 
woman—*“ to market our wares.”’ 

“ Our wares?” 

“ Certainly,” opening wide the blue eyes. ‘‘ How else? ” 

“T shall end by fancying myself a potential Benvenuto Cellini !’’ 

“Let us hope ’—radiantly—“ that we shall not be driven to 
his expedient of melting everything fusible in the house to keep 
the furnace going.” 

This was a Constance Wilmer he had not before seen. The 
youth in her, long repressed by harsh circumstances, had given place 
to the flow and sparkle of hopefulness; and he almost lost the sense 
of her words in his admiration. 

“Well,” he said, rising, “as physician I prohibit any more 
nights of watching. As—friend, since I have drawn you into this 
matter, you will permit me to advance—” 

“No, no,” said the mother, in quick protest, “that will be 
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arranged between Constance and the jewellers and others. She 
has not told you that already she is negotiating—” 

“Wait, wait, mother! That will come later,” gaily, “as a 
surprise.” 

“ Well, but I will thank Dr. Joyce now,” with quiet dignity, 
“for the courtesy and great consideration which have softened 
for you a position which might easily become trying.” 

“Such women must,” he reflected afterwards, ‘‘ have been in 
severe straits to have urged Constance to the application for a 
place in the office.” Apart from its daily painful and unpleasant 
tasks, there was always Dr. Marbury. His exacting attitude at 
first must have been more bearable than his later cynic interest, 
and final approving masterfulness. Could so sweet and fine a nature 
be so won; or had she yet failed to understand? Women were 
sometimes unaccountable. 

He had not much longer to torment himself, for soon the es- 
sential, long-slumbering difference between the partners came to 
a decisive issue. 

“T find,” said Dr. Marbury, coldly, “ that one of your pauper 
patients, just dead, presented in his case features of rare and un- 
common interest. He should have been of value, living, for clinic 
and operation.” 

“ He should,” returned Dr. Joyce, “ but for the fact that he 
clung to the privacy of his humble room, which efforts of his 
family and friends preserved for him. The end was inevitable.”’ 

“Yes, yes, certainly, with that trouble. But when science 
chooses to interest itself, I have small patience with the prejudice 
which blocks it. Such people have no right to whims.” 

“The spirit,” said Dr. Joyce, slowly, “is surely master of 
the house of clay which it tenants.” 

Dr. Marbury resumed his cool impassiveness. “With due 
appreciation of your talent and skill, Dr. Joyce, there seems to 
me a strain of sentimental weakness in your make-up which—” 

“T owe you thanks for your appreciation, Dr. Marbury. But, 
as you say, we differ so widely on certain subjects—” An interrup- 
tion came here; but afterwards their parting was arranged, ami- 
cably enough, but always with the sense of hidden discord. The 
younger man was naturally unsettled. “Here is a promising 
chapter closed,” he thought, and wondered how Constance might 
regard it. Finally his restlessness drove him that afternoon to 
the Wilmer apartment. He found the girl making tea for her 
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mother; and the little table and shining utensils, the fire glow, the 
cosiness, appealed to his latent domesticity. Most of all, her frank 
and friendly welcome relieved a certain discouragement. 

“You must take this chair, it is the most comfortable. And 
this cup, it is the prettiest.” 

“ Here is royal reception for one lord of his name, and not 
much besides.” 

She looked at him questioningly ; and having decided to make 
his position quite clear to these, he explained, and ended jestingly: 
“T think of returning to Flint Street and Mrs. Rafferty. For I 
am, materially, about where I was when I joined Dr. Marbury; 
and I have a horror of debt.” 

“Yes,” said Constance, abstractedly, who had grown very 
quiet and thoughtful during the recital. 

He sighed when he left them, reflecting that many such calls 
must be unwise and forbidden. Perhaps Dr. Marbury was already 
Constance’s permitted suitor, for the surgeon’s opportunity was 
now daily. Yet when he entered the inner office for a farewell 
word, the two were alone together, but not in bearing friends. 
There was rather a scornful light in the girl’s eyes and an indignant 
flush on her cheek, “thanking you, always, for the compliment,” 
she was ending. 

“Since you have heard so much,” said Dr. Marbury, when 
he would have retreated, “I will ask you to remain. Miss Wilmer 
has just tendered her resignation, and I should like to inquire if 
it is in consequence of the compliment of which she speaks.” 

“Not entirely. I have, for some time, had it in view.” 

“T am glad,” ironically, “that your altered circumstances— 
this is a presumption—permit it. But being of the analytic habit, 
in favor of carrying every experiment to its logical conclusion, 
would you mind telling me if your refusal to preside over my es- 
tablishment in such affluence as my poor skill permits me to offer 
a wife, had its origin in a leaning towards anyone of lesser place—”’ 

The girl’s cheeks flamed again, but he proceeded: “If so, 
I warn you both that your present existence of struggle and 
hardship would be made worse, and even dragged down to condi- 
tions not short of squalor. For the support of my name and good 
word being withdrawn,” he paused, significantly, “I can unmake 
as easily as make, and a little dispraise sown here and there—” he 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Take time to think this over. I will 
not consider your answer final.” 
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“The threat is most unworthy of you, Dr. Marbury,” said 
Norman Joyce. “Let me open that door, Miss Wilmer. And, 
do,” he jested to remove her consciousness, “let me take you 
home in the electric, this once, before I pawn it.” 

“How worthless are brilliant achievements and impressive 
personality,” she said, presently, “‘ when joined to a hard material- 
ism! His one god is success. When I have seen you two together 
those lines have come to me about being unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” At her door, she said to him, sweetly: “ You will 
come in, please.” Any embarrassment born of the late interview 
was swallowed up in a more engrossing thought: “I have been 
waiting to tell you of the great, good luck—the grand success of our 
Rainbow Crystal! The art stores and jewellers in all the great 
cities are enthusiastic. They tell me there is a fortune in it. 
Orders are pouring in. And the prices they are willing to pay! 
You are a prospective millionaire. 

6é I? 9 

“Certainly. The secret is yours. I am simply your artist 
and a part. You shall assign me what you think fair.” 

“My dearest—friend! When I give anything, I give it. 
What sort of unscrupulous donor do you think me?” 

“ Then I return the gift, and will have nothing to do with it.” 

“ And your engagements with the merchants? ‘You cannot,” 
with pretended seriousness, “ forfeit your business honor.” 

She faced him with a resolution he felt to be unalterable. 
“Nothing on earth shall tempt me to retain the whole profit of 
what should be yours.” 

“It was a free gift to you.” 

“ Which I now restore.” 

“ My dear child,” he began; then his playfulness fell from him, 
and he grew alittle pale. ‘‘ There is one condition,” he said, slowly, 
“on which I will, in a sense, resume possession of my art secret. 
That the artist gives me herself as well!” 

Their eyes met. “ Then take us both,” she whispered. 

After a while he said: “ My wildest hope was to be permitted 
to work for your beloved companionship later. But what a wonder- 
ful thing if it should come soon; and all through the Rainbow 
Crystal of Aristide Rémy!” 

Her mother, entering, caught only this name: “ God rest his 
soul,” she said. 





BERGSON AND FINALISM. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


NE of the characteristics of the time-spirit is that its 
: i consciousness is centred on means without refer- 
ence to their end. 

M. Bergson’s doctrine of finalism panders to 

[Dex 5——S} this abuse. We do not say it was designed for 

this purpose. But we do say that it is the natural outcome of his 

anti-intellectualism, which is but the formulation of the time-spirit’s 
disinclination to reflect. 

The evolutionary progress, such as we have previously de- 
scribed, is taken for granted by M. Bergson. But both mechanism 
and finalism have failed to interpret the history of evolution to his 
satisfaction, because neither has taken into account the fact that the 
process is a flux incapable of intellectual representation. In the 
finalist explanation M. Bergson finds just a grain of truth: 


We try on the evolutionary progress [he says] two ready- 
made garments that our understanding puts at our disposal, 
mechanism and finality; we show that they do not fit, neither 
the one nor the other, but that one of them might be re-cut and 
re-sewn, and in this new form fit less badly than the other.* 

The mechanistic philosophy is to be taken or left: it 
must be left if the least grain of dust, by straying from the 
path foreseen by mechanics, should show the slightest trace of 


spontaneity. 


But spontaneity is observable everywhere. The comparison 
of the human eye with that of the pecten (commonly known as 
the scallop) is a most marvelous and conclusive proof that these 
organs have not been formed by the mechanical exigencies of en- 
vironment. 

In a totally different environment the codrdination of the 
extremely complex structure of the eye has been as perfectly 
accomplished in the mollusc as in man. Mechanism might account 
for the construction of one of its infinitestimal parts, but it throws 
no light whatever on their wondrous coordination. 


*Creative Evolution, pp. xiv. and xv. tlbid., p. 42. 
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The rejection of mechanism, however, involves the acceptation 
of some sort of finalism. So M. Bergson admits the necessity 
of some kind of direction over and above that of individual effort 
in order to account for variation. 


If the accidental variations that. bring about evolution are 
insensible variations, some good genius must be appealed to— 
the genius of the future species—in order to preserve and 
accumulate these variations, for selection will not look after 
this. If, on the other hand, the accidental variations are sud- 
den, then, for the previous function to go on, or for a new func- 
tion to take its place, all the changes that have happened together 
must be complementary. So we have to fall back on the good 
genius again, this time to obtain the convergence of simultaneous 
changes, as before to be assured of the continuity of direction 
of successive variations.* 


Naturally we ask who this good genius may be, and we are 
referred to our old friend—the vital effort. 


An effort common to most representatives of the same species, 
inherent in the germs they bear rather than in their substance 
alone, an effort thereby assured of being passed on to their 
descendants. So we come back, by a somewhat roundabout 
way, to the idea we started from, that of an original impetus 
of life, passing from one generation of germs to the following 
generation of germs through the developed organisms which 
bridge the interval between the generations. 


This vital impulse gnaws into the future, sometimes creating 
more and more complex forms, and rising to higher and higher 
destinies, sometimes resting not merely for years or centuries, but 
for whole geological periods. 

M. Bergson may call his vital impulse a good genius or any- 
thing else he likes. If it is able to create the various species ranging 
from the amceba up to man, and if it is able to abstain from creating 
and to rest, as in the Lingulz, for zons of time, then it must know 
something about the making of plans. 

Why then does he object to finalism? He is obsessed by his 
singular views on the nature and function of time. If there be such 
a thing as a plan according to which the universe moves, then there 
is no use for time. There are no new forms for it to create, for 

*Creative Evolution, p. 72. tlbid., p. 92. 


. 
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practically everything has been created. If the plan is given to 
begin with, then teleology is but mechanism inverted. The only 
difference being that finalism puts our supposed guiding light in 
front of us, whilst mechanism puts it behind us. One acts as an 
attraction, whilst the other acts as an impulsion. If, however, we 
must accept some sort of finalism, and yet not that which supposes 
a general plan conceived and willed beforehand, what sort of final- 
ism does M. Bergson propose? 

His thesis may be stated as follows: The vital impulse which 
carries on the evolutionary process starts off without any prelim- 
inary plan. In the effort of ascending life to overcome descending 
matter, certain problems present themselves. The vital impulse 
freely resolves each problem in turn by creating absolutely new 
forms, forms so absolutely new that they could not have been 
foreseen even by an infinite intellect. 

This thesis has a certain vagueness. We are not told whether 
the problems present themselves in intelligible terms or in unin- 
telligible mist. The supposed clash between life and matter might 
conceivably produce smoke. 

M. Bergson’s first reason for the rejection of a preliminary 
general plan is that it is too anthropomorphic, too much at variance 
with the observed operations of nature. The labor of nature is not 
like that of a workman who chooses first a piece from here and 
then a piece from there, and eventually puts all together according 
to a preconceived idea, plan or model. “ Life does not proceed by 
the association and addition of elements, but by dissociation and 
division.”* The process referred to is, of course, the well-known 
method of cell division. 

In reply to M. Bergson’s argument, we would point out that the 
organism of a cell is an organism. It has been organized. It con- 
tains definite potentialities. The potentialities must first have been 
put into it before they can actualize out, and ‘when they begin to 
actualize out they do so on a plan which can be foreseen with infal- 
lible certitude. The embryonic cell of a horse will not sub-divide 
into a cow. Nor will bantam eggs plan out into ducklings. All 
this is conclusive proof of a prearranged and foreseeable plan. 

Moreover, even in the matter of choice of material, M. Berg- 
son’s comparison of nature with a workman tells in favor of final- 
ism in its complete sense. Before life can proceed by dissociation 
and division, it must first proceed by association and addition of 


*Creative Evolution, p. 94. Italics are M. Bergson’s. 
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elements. Before the mother cell can make even one single division, 
it must assimilate its distinctive food and nutrition. 

Such power of assimilation implies a prearranged plan. The 
results too are foreseeable. I know with infallible certitude that 
if men breathe nothing but carbonic acid gas, and that if plants 
breathe nothing but pure oxygen, all will surely die. The plan 
conceived in advance must be followed if life is to have a fruitful 
issue. 

Again, argues M. Bergson, if the course of nature is nothing 
more than a plan in course of realization, then the future is closed. 
But in the evolution of life the portals must remain wide open, 
else there will be no opportunity for the creation of new forms. 
The unity of life is found solely in the impetus that pushes it 
along the road of time. 


This movement constitutes the unity of the organized world 
—-a prolific unity, of an infinite richness, superior to any that 
the intellect could dream of, for the intellect is only one of its 
aspects or products.* 


Let us freely admit that the future is closed whilst the plan 
is being realized. But what about the future before the plan began 
its realization? And what about the future after the plan is 
realized? Surely the portals have been and will be wide open. 
It is only the immediate future that is closed so that the world 
may be carried on intelligently. 

When a carpenter begins to make a chair, he usually intends 
to finish it. If he decided to leave the future open so that he 
might be always creating new forms, he would never get any 
further. 

Nor could nature keep the future open. Suppose the future 
were not closed to a bantam egg. Suppose the embryo began 
by evolving towards a bantam, then changed its future to a duck- 
ling, then after two weeks incubation thought of becoming a kitten, 
and finally decided to be a puppy, what a funny thing it would look 
when it was born! 

No. Both nature and art require a definite plan foreseeable 
and foreseen. And what is true of the transformation of parts of 
the universe is true also of the whole. Certainly a human intellect 
cannot see the correlation of all the parts, but the intellect of the 
Creator can. The God Who transcends nature lives in eternity. 
With Him there is one eternal present. It is not strictly correct 
*Creative Evolution, p. 110. 
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to speak of God forseeing things. By one single intuition He sees 
directly that which to us is past, present, and future. He sees 
at once both the proximate end and the final end of every creature. 

There can be no system of evolution at all intelligible which 
does not involve finalism right from the beginning to the end. 
When the initial impulse, postulated by M. Bergson, first started off, 
either it did so in a definite direction or it did not. If it had a 
definite direction it had a goal. If it had no direction, it never 
started. Whichever way you take it, you must either go some- 
where or stay where you are. To start off for nowhere, as Berg- 
sonian philosophy teaches, is a contradiction in terms. 

Further, a theory of proximate ends implies a theory of an 
ultimate end. Let us grant for a moment that the semi-finalism 
proposed by M. Bergson is coherent. Let us suppose that the vital 
impulse can create both ideas and forms for its immediate needs 
without reference to any exemplar. Even so there is required an 
ultimate and complete finalism in order to give meaning to the 
proximate semi-finalism which we have supposed. 

The doctrine of semi-finalism declares that the vital impulse 
solves particular problems according to the measure in which they 
present themselves. But if they are to be rightly solved, 
they must be solved in view of the final problem of which they are 
a part or to which they are related. Each individual problem 
which presents itself directly to the vital impulse leads sooner 
or later to the ultimate problem. A semi-finalism is meaningless 
without a complete finalism. 

M. Bergson stumbles into this incoherence again and again. 
He thrusts out the general plan with his right hand, only to drag it 
back with his left. Nor does his right hand know what his left 
hand does. 

English admirers of M. Bergson, men who have been attracted 
by his theories of change and intuition, have been invariably 
brought to a check by his doctrine of finalism. Our philosopher- 
statesman, Mr. A. J. Balfour, boggles at it. Sir Oliver Lodge 
tries to explain it away. But in doing so he gives away the whole 
case to finalism: 


Yet there is clearly an aim in all this, and life is always sub- 
ject to its own laws. There is a controlling entity in a seed 
whereby the same product results, no matter amid what sur- 
roundings. If an acorn can grow at all, an oak results.* 

*Hibbert Journal, January, 1912, p. 306. 
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But this principle is just what is denied in the process of 
creative evolution by M. Bergson. The controlling entity does not 
exist beforehand, but is created to meet a particular problem at a 
particular crisis. The concept of flowing time excludes the con- 
cept of controlling laws. These belong to the artificial sphere of 
intellect, not to the vital sphere of intuitive vision. Sir Oliver 
may be true to the facts of his own science, but he is not true 
to the theories of M. Bergson. 

Mr. Balfour would seem to have read the new philosopher with 
more care. He sums up and disposes of the new theory of finalism 
thus: 

But why should he banish teleology? In his philosophy su- 
perconsciousness is so indeterminate that it is not permitted 
to hamper itself with any purpose more definite than that of 
self-augmentation. It is ignorant not only of its course, but 
of its goal; and for the sufficient reason that, in M. Bergson’s 
view, these things are not only unknown but unknowable. But 
is there not a certain incongruity between the substance of such 
.a philosophy and the sentiments associated with it by its au- 
thor? Creation, freedom, will—these doubtless are great 
things; but we cannot lastingly admire them unless we know 
their drift. We cannot, I submit, rest satisfied with what 
differs so little from the haphazard; joy is no fitting consequent 
of efforts which are so nearly aimless. If values are to be 
taken into account, it is surely better to invoke God with a 
purpose than supra-consciousness with none.* 


When St. Thomas treats of this question of finalism he pro- 
poses thus the identical difficulty of M. Bergson: 


It would seem that God is not the final cause of all things, 
for to act on account of an end would seem to imply that the 
agent was in need of something. But God is in need of nothing. 
Therefore He does not act for the sake of an end.} 


And in answer he quotes the inspired word: “The Lord 
hath made all things for Himself.”{ This he takes on faith, and 
then sets his faith to seek to understand. 


Every agent acts for the sake of an end. Otherwise from 
any given action neither this particular thing nor that would 


*Hibbert Journal, October, 1911, p. 23. 
+Summa, pars. 14., qu. xliv., a. iv., diff. 1. 
tProv. xvi. 4. 
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happen, except by chance. But there are some agents which 
both act and are acted upon. These are imperfect agents, and 
whenever they act they must intend to acquire some new 
perfection. But the first agent, who acts only and is not acted 
upon, does not act for the sake of attaining to some end, but 
intends only to communicate His own perfection, which is His 
own goodness. Thus, therefore, the divine goodness is the end 
of all things. Wherefore to act on account of a need is but 
the action of an imperfect agent, which is made to act and to 
be acted upon. But this is not so with God’s action. So 
it is that He alone is supremely generous, for He does not act 
for His own benefit, but merely on account of His goodness. 


In the divine goodness then we must seek for the root of the 
divine finalism. He Who is the beginning of creatures is also their 
end. “I am the Alpha and the Omega.” God being perfectly 
happy in Himself could not desire an additional perfection. He 
could only desire to communicate His goodness to others. Such 
communication would be an outward imitation of His own intrinsic 
perfections. God Himself, therefore, is the plan or ideal upon 
which the universe was formed. 

All created things may be traced to their first principle, the 
Divine Wisdom which thought out the order of the universe. In 
the Divine Wisdom are to be sought the reasons of all things. 
The ideas which are their exemplar are found in the divine Mind. 
But as there can only be one infinite, the outward representation 
of the divine ideal must be finite and inadequate. Hence each 
separate creature is a finite likeness of the infinite divine essence. 

A prudent man is one who has a good memory of past events, 
who is able to grasp a large present situation, and from his knowl- 
edge of past and present is able to make plans against future con- 
tingencies. The man who knows the first principles of things, 
who is able to coordinate his principles into general knowledge, 
and who can apply his general knowledge for the attainment of 
some desirable end is said to be eminently wise. 

But God can do all these things with one thought and one 
volition. He, therefore, is supereminently wise and prudent. He, 
therefore, can and does exercise a providence over the created world, 
adapting right means to right ends, codrdinating and subordinating 
all proximate and intermediate ends to the one final end. What we 
understand by “prudence” or “wisdom” or “ providence” in 
man is realized in God infinitely. Hence we have the classic defin- 
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ition of divine providence—ipsa divina ratio in summo ommum 
principe constituta, que cuncta disponit—the all-regulating and 
stable plan of God, the supreme Ruler of the universe. 

Moreover, the God Who is infinitely perfect is unchangeable. 
Change would imply the acquisition of a new perfection. Since, 
therefore, God is unchangeable, He must have settled from all 
eternity the final goal to which all His creatures should be directed. 

Again, since His wisdom existed from eternity, He must from 
eternity have fixed the various ways by which these creatures 
should come to their ultimate end. He not only has set Himself 
a plan, but He also has applied His intelligence and will to the 
working out of the plan in such a way that nothing shall happen to 
prevent His desire from being realized. 

At this point we must distinguish carefully between that which 
God approves and that which for good reasons He merely tolerates. 
He approves of good acts, whilst He only tolerates or permits 
bad acts. When we speak of God tolerating or permitting sin, 
we do not mean that He gives permission to sin, but only that He 
does not hinder the creature from exercising his free will in sinning. 
God could hinder it, but does not, and so we speak of Him as 
tolerating it. With this distinction before our minds, we are able 
to lay down the principle that whatever happens in the world, 
happens according to the will of God, positively or permissively. 

The external representation of divine perfections is called the 
external glory of God. His internal glory can be known to none 
but Himself. In so far as creatures, by their existence and activity, 
are apt to manifest some divine perfection, they are said to render 
a material glory to God. “ The heavens show forth the glory of 
God, and the firmament declareth the work of His hands.” And 
when intelligent beings, seeing the reflections of the divine perfec- 
tions in creation, acknowledge them in thought, word, and deed, 
then they are said to render formal glory to God. Thus all parts 
of creation, rational and irrational, have this for their final end: 
to make one harmonious hymn of praise to their Creator. 

Hence the finalism which we adopt is the very antithesis of 
mechanism, direct or inverted. The very nature of the ideal and 
of the means of realizing it expressly includes the operation of 
free will. 

In the first place, the final end is not some benefit accruing 
to the Creator of which He stands in need. God is the object of 
external praise and glory. He chooses to receive it, however, 
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because it implies His bounteousness, His spontaneity in giving 
of His treasure. 

Whatever of mechanism there is in the universe, it is intended 
to be at the service of the rational creation; and the right use 
of it is one of the ways in which man renders formal praise to the 
Creator. Thus the plan supposes that some intermediate ends 
should be brought about by contingent causes and some by necessary 
causes. 

There has ever been a tendency in certain schools to look upon 
this action of God moving the will as something mechanical, and 
savoring of determinism. This comes about through an abuse of 
analogy. The divine strength does not come from ourselves. It 
comes from God Who is transcendent. But the transcendent God 
is also immanent. The power and particular movement which 
He gives to our wills, therefore, is not mechanical and superimposed 
from without, but vital and communicated from within. The God 
Who is the Life of life is the energizing principle of the action. 

Thus Christian finalism is the very antithesis of the doctrine of 
man’s self-perfectibility. The whole meaning of Alpha and Omega 
is that man realizes himself most by depending absolutely on God. 
Man is dependent on God for his beginning, for his continuation, 
and for his end. If he chooses his own method of perfecting him- 
self, following only such goodness as attracts his sensual appetites, 
he will most assuredly not attain to independence. If he does not 
depend on God willingly as a vessel of mercy, he will have to depend 
upon Him unwillingly as a victim of justice. “I call heaven and 
earth to witness this day, that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing. Choose therefore life.”’* 

Christian finalism may be summed up in the beautiful words 
of Lactantius: “The world was made that we might be born. 
We were born that we might know God. We know Him that we 
may worship Him. We worship Him that we may earn immortal- 
ity. We are rewarded with immortality that, being made like unto 
the angels, we may serve our Father and Lord forever, and be 
the eternal kingdom of God.”’+ 


*Deut. xxx. 19. tinstit., vii. 6. 









SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 
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MORE was now fairly launched upon his political and 
diplomatic career, but without a general idea of Eng- 
lish foreign policy, it is a little difficult to be interested 
in such scanty records as we possess of his share in it. 

Three young monarchs of unusual ambition 
and ability were contesting for the palm of European supremacy. 
Charles V. had just been elected Emperor; Francis I. had been four 
years King of France; while Henry VIII., the oldest of the three, 
had reigned since 1509. In 1518, as before mentioned, More had 
been a signatory to a treaty of Universal Peace with France, and 
two days later to a treaty of marriage between the Dauphin and 
Princess Mary. This arrangement was very suitable both to Henry 
and Wolsey, for the time being, as it brought a subsidy to the one 
and a pension to the other from the French exchequer. But there 
were deeper reasons which, in the event of war, would compel 
England to take the imperialist side against France. 

Charles V. was inclined to an English alliance, for England 
was rich, and he had little money and was largely in debt; he de- 
pended on the free use of the Channel for his voyages from Flan- 
ders to Spain; his dominions, though extensive, were very loosely 
united by ties of sentiment, of race, and of position; Flemings, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Neopolitans had little in common; in 
each country there were problems which promoted instability and 
called for grave consideration, while his authority was as yet un- 
established and his mind as yet uninformed. He needed, in fact, 
all the support he could get against a prosperous and united France; 
an alliance with England was, therefore, a matter of necessity. 

England, for her part, was just as necessarily favorable to an 
alliance with Charles V. His claims were strongly urged by his 
aunt, Queen Katherine, and by all the Council, with the exception 
of Wolsey. Not only was this the case, but the whole country 
was strongly imperialist in sympathy, and that for the best of 
English reasons that friendship with Charles meant prosperity to 
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English trade. War with him would bring ruin to her export trade, 
since he controlled the wool market of the Netherlands. Eight 
years later, Henry did declare war against Charles V.; but this 
course of action made him so unpopular with his subjects, that 
he was in some danger of losing his throne, and was obliged to 
conclude a peace three months after the commencement of hostilities. 
At any rate, in 1521, such a war was out of the question, and 
for the next two years the chief end of English foreign policy 
was to squeeze money out of France without the slightest ultimate 
intention of assisting her against her powerful rival. 

On November 10, 1518, Queen Katherine gave birth to a 
daughter, a great disappointment to everyone from the King down- 
wards. It was feared, too, that in consequence of the betrothal 
of Princess Mary to the Dauphin, the English crown might event- 
ually pass into the power of France, a possibility very distasteful 
to English sentiment. Francis I. was therefore very anxious 
to meet Henry, with a view to allaying suspicion and cementing 
the alliance. Henry, on his side, was willing to temporize, but 
was more anxious to come to a definite understanding with Charles 
before such meeting took place. In January, 1520, Wolsey was 
commissioned to arrange a meeting with Francis; but not until 
the King himself had written to Charles a pressing invitation 
to visit England, which the latter accepted. In the meanwhile, the 
Bishop of Durham, Tunstal, Pace, and More had been appointed 
to negotiate a Treaty of Intercourse* with the Emperor’s emissary 
at Greenwich, and also to arrange the details of the royal meeting. 
Charles V. was delayed in starting from Spain, and again delayed 
on his voyage by contrary winds, so that he did not reach Dover 
till May 26th, the eve of Pentecost. More writing to Erasmus 
from Canterbury on the same day, says that the Emperor is ex- 
pected ; that the King will set out to meet him either the same night 
or on the following niorning, and that it is impossible to describe the 
delight of all, even tiie country people, when they heard that the 
Emperor was on his way.t On his arrival, Charles was met by 
Wolsey, and joined by the King on the following morning, Whit 
Sunday. The two monarchs set out in company to Canterbury, 
where they found the Queen with her court, this being the first op- 
portunity afforded to Katherine of seeing her imperial nephew. 
On May 31st the Emperor sailed from Sandwich for Flanders, and 


*Letters and Papers, vol. iii., nos. 731-2, 740-1, 798. The treaty was ratified 
on May &th. tIbid., no. 838. 
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on the same day the King crossed to Calais, arriving at Guisnes, 
a town on English territory fixed for the meeting between himself 
and Francis, and henceforward to be known as “ The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold.” 

This last great ceremonial of the age of chivalry must have 
stirred up many thoughts and memories in the mind of More, who 
occupied a prominent place among the retinue of Henry VIII. 

We who live in times still tinged with the sadness and parsi- 
mony of Puritanism, feel an almost involuntary protest against 
such extravagant display, more especially as we remember the 
mutual insincerity of the high contracting parties. But, after all, 
this magnificence was something more than a cloak for royal in- 
sincerities. England was, for the first time since the days of 
Henry V., proclaiming her place and power among the great 
European nations. France, she would have it understood, with 
her long tradition of superiority in every art of life and war, had now 
an equal, if not a superior. ‘“ For the time being,” writes Brewer, 
“Wolsey had by his genius raised his master to the first rank and 
foremost place among the potentates of Christendom. It was the 
purpose of this interview to show him to the world, surrounded 
by all the accessories to which the imagination of nine-tenths of 
mankind at that time lent itself a willing prisoner.” And he con- 
cluded rather cynically, “ Railway scrip, or a supposed balance 
at a man’s bankers, effects that now.” More himself must have 
indulged in an equally cynical mood as he gazed at this flat and 
practical contradiction of his own Utopian ideals. The age of 
chivalry had declined to an age of childishness; it had lost its 
heroic and unselfish touch, had become, in fact, nothing more 
than a splendid make-believe, a ritual signifying nothing but inor- 
dinate vanity and calculated intrigue. More was too full of human- 
ity to despise the sincere and appropriate ritual to a great occasion; 
but such was not “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

On June 24th the Kings of England and France bade each 
other farewell, Henry returning to Calais. On July 1oth he met 
the Emperor at Gravelines, and returned with him to Calais, where 
in a three days’ interview the negotiations commenced at Canter- 
bury were completed. For reasons already given, an alliance with 
the Emperor was much more sincerely desirable than an alliance 
with France; but while Henry was anxious to complete the under- 
standing without delay, Charles had weighty reasons for a slower 
procedure. The case stood thus from his point of view. The 
VOL. XCVII.—25. 
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English alliance with Francis must first be broken off, and with it 
the marriage contract between Princess Mary and the Dauphin. 
This could only be done by substituting a marriage contract between 
the Princess Mary and himself. On the other hand, he was per- 
sonally inclined to marry the Princess Isabella of Portugal, who 
would bring with her a far richer dowry than her English rival. 
His policy, then, was to promise much and do little, hoping at last 
to secure not only a firm English friendship, but also the hand of 
the Portuguese princess and her money as well. 

During his stay at Calais with the English Court, More had 
the pleasure of meeting many literary friends, his beloved Erasmus 
among them. He was also introduced to Francis Cranefield, a 
Councillor of the Empire, and to Budzus, a celebrated Greek scholar 
and secretary to the French King, with whom he appears to have 
corresponded for some time. In September he was at Bruges, one 
of an expensive and dilatory embassy to the Hanse Merchants. 
In January, 1521, he is already acting as Under-Treasurer, and 
Erasmus mentions the fact, though not quite accurately, when 
writing to Pace and Budzus a few months later. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor and Francis I. were again at war, 
and Wolsey crossed to Calais with the ostensible purpose of acting 
as a peacemaker between the two monarchs, but in reality to throw 
his influence on the side of the Emperor. More was ordered to 
join him as soon as his work at Bruges was finished, and on July 
25th Pace writes to Wolsey on behalf of the King, “ that whereas 
old men do now decay greatly within this his realm, his mind is 
to acquaint other young men with his great affairs, and, therefore, 
he desireth your Grace to make Sir William Sandys and Sir 
Thomas More privy to all such matters as your Grace shall treat 
at Calais.” 

An event took place at this time which showed the true nature 
and trend of Tudor rule. The Duke of Buckingham, “ with 
manors, castles, parks, stewardships scattered over eleven of the 
best counties of England,” one of the last survivors of the old 
great landed nobility who held aloof from the Court, and would 
not bow the knee to Wolsey, being suspected on the slenderest 
grounds of designs on the throne, was prejudged by the King in 
Council, summoned before his peers, by them condemned of high 
treason, and led to execution—all within a few days. Such deeds 
as this were to become commonplace within a very few years, 
but now they were regarded with horror not only in England, but 
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throughout the continent. More, in his De Quatuor Novissimis, 
published in the following year, evidently refers to it in the medita- 
tion on Death. 

Under the date of May 8, 1522, we find a grant to Sir Thomas 
More of the manor of South Kent, a property formerly in the 
Duke’s possession.* 

One of Erasmus’ characteristic letters to Budzeus written at this 
time, gives us a further vivid glimpse into More’s life. “ He is 
delighted,” he tells his correspondent, “to have met so many of 
his friends at Bruges where the Emperor and the Cardinal were 
in conference. Tunstal, More, Mountjoy, and many others were 
there. More expected that Budzeus would have been at Calais with 
the French embassy. He himself had hopes that Wolsey by his 
wisdom and authority would have settled the differences between 
the Empire and France, but he is now in doubt as to the issue. 
He speaks of More’s promotion in a passage quoted above. Un- 
married men, he says, have more chance at Court than married 
ones, but More is so wedded to wedlock that nothing can emanci- 
pate him. He has three daughters, the eldest, whose name is Mar- 
garet, is just married to a young man (Roper) of good fortune 
and unspotted morals, and with an inclination to learning. More 
had all his daughters educated from their infancy: first paying great 
attention to their morals, and then to their learning. He brings 
up another girl as a companion to his daughters. He has also a 
stepdaughter of great beauty and genius, now married some years 
to a young man, non indocto, sed cujus moribus nihil sit magis 
aureum. He has a son by a former wife, aged thirteen, the young- 
est of his children. He ordered them a year ago to write an 
essay to Erasmus on any subject they liked to choose. When they 
showed their father their exercises, all he did was to have them 
fairly copied, without changing a syllable, and seal and send them 
to Erasmus, who greatly admired them. They read Livy and 
similar authors Budzus complains that he himself has brought 
a scandal upon learning, because it has entailed upon him two evils— 
ill-health and ill-husbandry. More, on the other hand, produces 
the opposite impression. He says that his health is better for 
study, and that he has more influence with the King, more popular- 
ity at home and abroad, is more pleasant and useful to his friends 
and his relatives, abler for business and politics and life generally, 
and more thankful (gratior) to heaven. It has been said that 


*Letters and Papers, vol. iii. no. 2,239. 
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learning is unfavorable to common sense. There is no greater 
reader than More, yet you will not find a man who is a more com- 
plete master of his faculties, on all occasions and with all persons, 
more accessible, more ready to oblige, more quick-witted in con- 
versation, or combining so much true prudence with such agreeable 
manners. His influence has been such that there ts scarcely 
a nobleman in the land who considers his children fit for their 
rank except they have been well-educated, and learning has become 
fashionable at Court.” 

Then follows a few remarks on the education of women, which 
show More in a very modern light. I venture to recommend it to 
the attention of all those who think learning and true womanhood 
to be incompatible. ‘“‘ Erasmus confesses that he once thought 
with others that learning was useless to the female sex; More has 
quite changed that opinion. He now thinks that nothing so com- 
pletely preserves modesty or so sensibly employs the thoughts of 
young girls as learning. By such employments they are kept from 
pernicious idleness, imbibe noble precepts, and their minds are 
trained to virtue...... Nor do I see why husbands should fear lest 
a learned wife should be less obedient, except they would exact 
from their wives what should not be exacted from honest and vir- 
tuous dames. I think that nothing is more intractable than ignor- 
ance; to say nothing of the fact that similarity of tastes and literary 
inclinations is a much stronger bond of union between husband 
and wife than mere sensual affection.” Erasmus has heard of 
women who returning from church wonderfully applauded the 
preacher, and graphically described his countenance, but could not 
repeat a word he has said or explain the course of his argument. 
More’s daughters, and such as they, can form an opinion on what 
they have heard, and discriminate between the good and the bad. 
When Erasmus told More that he would grieve more if he had 
lost his daughters after bestowing so much care upon their educa- 
tion, he replied he would rather they died learned than unlearned. 
This put Erasmus in mind of Phocion’s answer to his wife, who 
lamented that her husband was to suffer death innocently. ‘“ Wife,” 
said he, “ would it be better that I should die guilty? ”’* 

In the May of 1522 Charles V.} again visited England. He 
was received with great ceremony, and More was choosen to wel- 
come him to London in a Latin speech. More was evidently in 


*Letters and Papers, vol. iii., no. 1,527. 
tHe landed at Dover on May 27th. On May 2gth war was declared against 
France. 
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close attendance upon the King at this time, for we find an instruc- 
tion from the King to the effect that “ besides Mr. More’ some 
personages should be found about him, both noble and sage, for the 
entertainment of strangers.* He had risen steadily in favor with 
Wolsey as weil as with the King. 

We now come to the year 1523. England was at war with 
France and with Scotland; her resources were taxed beyond quiet 
' endurance, and yet more money was required. It, therefore, be- 
came necessary, after an interval of eight years, to summon a 
Parliament. The King was very popular, and a war with France 
only tended to increase his popularity; so the Parliament met in 
good spirits and in a seemingly complaisant humor. As Brewer 
points out, it brought together for the first time in close personal 
contact Tres Thomi, three Thomases, who of themselves made the 
reign remarkable, though in remarkably different ways—Thomas 
Wolsey, Thomas More, and Thomas Campbell. It was further- 
more interesting as being the first English Parliament of which 
we have something more than a mere official account. 

The House assembled on the 15th of April, a Mass of the Holy 
Spirit was sung, the Lords attending in state. The King then 
entered the Parliament chamber, and took his seat upon the throne, 
while Cardinal Wolsey and the Archbishop of Canterbury sat at 
his feet on either side. The usual oration was made by Tunstal, 
Bishop of London, the Commons then retiring to their own House 
to elect More as Speaker. When presented to the King after his 
election, More, according to Hall’s account, “ disabled himself both 
in wit and learning and discretion, to speak before the King, and 
brought in for his purpose how one Phormio desired Hannibal 
to come to his reading, which thereto assented; and when Hannibal 
was come he began to read de re militari. When Hannibal per- 
ceived him he called him an arrogant fool, because he presumed 
to teach him, which was a master of chivalry, in the feats of war.” 
Wolsey replied to this modest speech by saying “ that the King knew 
his wit, learning, and discretion by long experience in his service,” 
r and congratulated the Commons on their selection. It should be 
understood, however, that “the Speaker of Tudor reigns was 
the manager of business on the part of the crown.” More, then, 
was really the King’s nominee, but being such he was a man in no 
way to be dazzled by the royal favor, or to be deflected thereby 
one inch from the path of rectitude. As an arbiter he had no 
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superior; scholars, theologians, politicians, parents, landowners, 
and humbler folk equally valued his strict integrity, his inflexible 
justice, and his sound common sense, and so we find him entrusted 
with the settlement of all sorts of intricate disputes arising amid 
the various ranks and classes of the community. 

More’s services in Parliament were much appreciated in high 
quarters. ‘“ The King is aware,” writes Wolsey,* “of the faith- 
ful diligence of More in the late Parliament about the subsidy, 
so that no man could better deserve the reward of £100 which 
it has been usual to give the Speaker as a reward, beside the £100 
ordinary. He will, therefore, cause the sum to be advanced on 
hearing the King’s pleasure. I am _ rather moved,’ he 
adds, “to put your Highness in mind thereof, because he is not 
the most ready to speak and solicit his own cause.” The grant 
was duly sanctioned by the King, and More writes, shortly after, 
to thank Wolsey, saying how grateful he is that his services are 
so well liked.+ 

More was now kept close at the royal heels, as we see from 
his frequent correspondence with Wolsey on the Henry’s behalf. 
He seems generally to have attended on the King after supper, 
when he would read any letters from Wolsey, and take his master’s 
opinions as to their reply. 

Though Wolsey thoroughly appreciated his sterling qualities, 
and was more than pleased at his successful engineering of the 
war subsidy, “ More was a man he rather feared than liked.” 
More was without personal ambitions; he was also without the 
weakness of human respect; he was therefore able to distinguish, 
perhaps more than anyone else in the Court, between Wolsey’s high 
policy and his low ambition. When, for instance, the latter pro- 
posed that a new office, that of Supreme Constable of the Kingdom, 
should be created, evidently meaning to fill it himself, More opposed 
him, and persuaded the Council to abandon the scheme, much to the 
Cardinal’s displeasure. “ Are you not ashamed, Mr. More, being the 
last in place and dignity to dissent from so many noble and prudent 
men? You show yourself a foolish Councillor.” ‘Thanks be 
to God,” was More’s quick and effective reply, “that his royal 
Highness has but one fool in his Council.” 

A literary incident took place during these years, which was 
certainly regrettable, and added nothing to More’s reputation; but it 


*Letters and Papers, vol. iii., no. 3,267. 
tState Papers, vol. i., p. 143; Letters and Papers, vol. iii., nos. 3,302 and 3,363. 
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was one so characteristic of the times that it must not be passed over. 
A certain Germain de Brie or Brixius, a Frenchman, had written a 
poem in praise of the gallant feat of a French man-o’-war, the 
Chordighera, which during the hostilities of 1512 had taken fire, and 
in this condition had borne down upon an English vessel, which of 
course took fire as well. More thinking such a panegyric altogether 
improper, took care to make some very cutting allusions to it in 
his Epigrammata, but when Erasmus and other friends suggested 
their publication, he thought it would be better to omit them. Con- 
trary to his wish, they were included, and before he could prevent 
it a copy reached Brixius himself. Brixius was infuriated, and im- 
mediately set about the composition of his Anti-Morus, a satire of 
the bitterest kind. When it was too late, Erasmus wrote to More, 
begging him to withhold publication, and short of that at least to 
refrain from retaliation. But More did retaliate, and with so heavy 
a hand that Erasmus wrote to Budzus, saying that, although he 
thought himself rather an adept in the bitter personalities of con- 
troversy, anything he had done was comparatively mild compared 
with More’s effusion against Brixius. At present we may leave the 
matter thus, but something more will be said about it in a later ex- 
amination of More’s controversial style. 

In the autumn of 1523, More paid a short visit to Calais, where 
Wolsey was engaged on diplomatic business. One gathers from 
Roper, who, by the way, was never specially devoted to Wolsey’s 
memory, that the Cardinal was growing a little impatient of More’s 
influence at Court, and “ for revengement of his displeasure coun- 
selled the King to send him Ambassador into Spain....... Which 
when the King had broken to Sir Thomas More, and that he had 
declared unto his Grace how unfit a journey it was for him...... 
that he should never be likely to do his Grace acceptable service 
therein, knowing right well that if his Grace sent him thither, he 
should send him to his grave; but showing himself, nevertheless, 
ready according to his duty, albeit with the loss of his life, to fulfill 
his Grace’s pleasure therein, the King allowing well his answer, 
said unto him, ‘It is not our meaning, Mr. More, to do you hurt, 
but to do you good we should be glad. We, therefore, for this 
purpose will devise some other, and employ your service other- 
wise.’ ” 








ew Books. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT. By Robert Hugh Benson. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

We are glad that Monsignor Benson has at last yielded to the 
requests of his many friends by publishing in permanent form 
this simple and straightforward apologia of his, which appeared in 
the Ave Maria some six years ago. It will silence for all time 
those bitter Anglican critics who have given the most absurd and 
contradictory reasons why he became a Catholic. 

The opening chapter tells of his original religious education 
and position. He paints a perfect portrait of his father, though 
some of the Archbishop’s co-religionists have, strangely enough, 
questioned its accuracy, and spoken of his son’s bad taste in daring 
to attempt it. They were angry forsooth at the charges that “he 
failed to carry out his principles,” and failed to develop in his son 
“the spiritual side of religion.” They were too blind to see that 
a sense of logic or a grasp of the true principles of spirituality 
would have made the father a convert as well as the son. 

He describes the religious and moral tone of the Eton of his 
time as rather low. He writes: 


Chapel services at Eton counted for very little indeed usually 
in a religious direction; they were rather artistic, very aca- 
demic, and represented, I think, the same kind of official homage 
to Almighty God as cheering the Queen when she came to see 
Wc sis we Some things you must not be: you must not be per- 
sonally dirty, or a coward, or a bully, or a thief ; but in this other 
matter [of purity] you could choose for yourself without being 
thought either a blackguard or a prude...... 


After leaving Eton he stayed in London for a year, becoming 
vaguely interested for a while in theosophy; entirely absorbed 
and fascinated by the music at St. Paul’s, and having his sense 
of worship developed and directed by an absolute passion for 
Shorthouse’s book, John Inglesant. 

At Cambridge he neglected his prayers, almost gave up Com- 
munion, and the religion he did possess “had no spark in it of 
real vitality.” One of his closest friends at this time was an 
explicitly dogmatic atheist, yet he oddly enough says: “I was 
conscious of no particularly alarming gulf between us.” This 
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friend must at least have had a logical mind, for he once declared 
“that, granted Christianity, Catholicism was its only possible inter- 
pretation.” 

Why he decided to study for the Anglican ministry, he has 
not discovered up to the present time, although he imagines that 
a life spent in an ecclesiastical household, and the absence of 
any other particular interest, seemed to point to a clerical life 
as the line of least resistance. His ideal was that of a “ quiet 
country gentleman, with a beautiful garden and exquisite choir, 
and a sober bachelor existence.” 

His first start on the road to the Catholic Church, though he did 
not realize it at the time, was given by Father Maturin of the 
Cowley Fathers during a retreat at Kensing. He tells us that 
this eloquent preacher touched his heart profoundly as well as 
his head, revealing to him the springs and motives of his own 
‘nature in a completely new manner. Father Maturin’s conversion 
to the Church later on was a great shock to him, but at the same 
time a great help on his onward journey. 

After his father’s death, he traveled in the East for five | 
months, both in Egypt and the Holy Land, and there began to 
realize for the first time what a very small and unimportant affair 
the Anglican communion really was. The rest of Christendom 
seemed to regard it purely as a Protestant sect of recent origin. 
Again, he began to worry over the strong case for Roman con- 
tinuity with the pre-reformation Church, and the respective weak- 
ness of his own. He tried to conquer these intellectual doubts by 
reading anti-Roman books, by speaking contemptuously of the 
“Ttalian Mission,” and by working hard to reclaim waverers. 
About this time he joined the Anglican Community of the Resurrec- 
tion, believing that the only hope ot peace was in the direction 
of religious life. 

He has only words of praise for the community at Mirfield. 
He says: “ It will be impossible for me ever to acknowledge ade- 
quately the debt of gratitude which I owe to the Community of the 
Resurrection, or the admiration which I have always felt, and still 
feel, toward their method and spirit.” While with them he learned 
practically to hold all the dogmas of the Catholic Church, ex- 
cept the infallibility of the Pope, although the community in 
general seemed most anxious at the time to dissociate themselves 
from the extreme party of the Church of England. 

The moderate High Church theory of his youth had now 
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given way to what he calls the “ Diffusive Theory.” Instead of 
declaring that Rome and the East had erred through excess, and 
the Nonconformists through defect, and that the Church of 
England was in her appeal and supposed resemblance to the primi- 
tive Church the most orthodox body in Christendom, he now 
maintained that the Catholic Church comprised Rome, Moscow, and 
Canterbury, with a certain speaking voice, i. ¢., her silent consensus. 
Where the three agreed, there was the explicit voice of the Holy 
Spirit; where they dogmatically disagreed, there was the field for 
private opinion. 

By degrees the untenableness of this theory became manifest, 
and the need of an infallible teaching Church to preserve and inter- 
pret the truths of Christianity to each succeeding generation began 
to dawn upon him. He writes: “I am an official of a Church 
that did not seem to know her own mind, even on matters directly 
connected with the salvation of the soul.” 

With humility and singleness of motive, he asked himself 
whether or not Rome was that teaching Church. He mentioned his 
Roman difficulties to his superior and to his mother, who alone 
had the right to know them; he consulted the friends, clerical and 
lay, whom they suggested; he “devoured” everything he could 
find on both sides of the controversy. The books that helped him 
most were Spencer Jones’ England and the Holy See, Mallock’s 
Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption, and Newman’s Development 
of Doctrine, that “like a magician waved away the last floating 
mists, and let me see the City of God in her strength and beauty.” 
Finally and supremely, it was the reading of the Scriptures that 
satisfied him as to the positive claims of Rome. He found the 
Petrine claim there “like a great jewel, blazing on the surface.” 

Some of the letters that Monsignor Benson received after his 
reception into the Church spoke of him as “a deliberate traitor, 
an infatuated fool, an impatient, headstrong, and ungrateful bigot 
who had dishonored his father’s name and memory.” But one 
Anglican clergyman with a conscience congratulated him for having 
found his way into the City of Peace. Eight years later he also 
entered that city. 

We are grateful to Monsignor Benson for this book. It is a 
simple story of a soul, naturally Catholic, longing for the truth, 
and accepting it wholeheartedly once it revealed itself. It will 
prove helpful to other earnest seekers who are facing the same 
difficulties, and looking for the divine answer to their questioning. 
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LEVIA-PONDERA. By John Ayscough. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

It would seem that Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew was trying 
to outdo Monsignor Benson in producing volume after volume. 
We loved him best as a novelist; we liked him least as a maker 
of guide books, and lo! now he gathers together his scattered papers, 
ties them in a bundle, and wins new laurels as an essayist of 
considerable merit. He tells us what a good essayist must be, 
and he for the most part lives up to the ideal he sets before us. 
Style is half the battle, and the author of San Celestino and 
of Hurdcott is certainly not wanting here; the true essayist is 
never quite young, and our entertainer and instructor is over 
sixty; he should be able to write on the lid of a tea-kettle, or 
even on such a poetic thing as the kitchen poker, and John Ayscough 
can talk interestingly about Footnotes, or Great Age. 

Perhaps his best paper is the one on Walter Scott. No other 
lover of the great Sir Walter might agree with his dogmatic ar- 
rangement of the novels in order of merit, but every Catholic 
will agree with his estimate of Scott’s ignorance of the Catholic 
Church. He says truly: 


The real influence of the Church in the Middle Ages was 
never revealed to this man of genius, for revelation is accorded 
not to talent but to sincerity; and in this matter Scott was not 
sincere, but opportunistic. He did not grasp the heart of the 
Middle Age; for its heart was its faith; he had merely read of 
its behavior, which was sometimes queer and sometimes scan- 
dalous, as was the behavior of the much-admired Primitive Age, 
as has been that of the age enlightened by all the pure beams 
of Scott’s beloved Reformation...... how it thought he had 
not the least idea. 


We think that the author might better have omitted the paper 
on Fickle Fame, for it repeats quite a number of the good things 
we have already read in the Entail. Once is enough to tell us that 
“few to-day read Dr. Johnson,” especially his Rasselas; “ that 
Johnson thought Tristram Shandy odd ;” “that Wuthering Heights 
is a unique and singular book, etc., etc. We did not think that 
his model essayist, be he Lamb or Birrell, would have been so 
careless in his book-making. 

There are many quotable things throughout the volume, in 
turn humorous, sarcastic, and instructive. For example: 
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Protestant nuns are all feet. They talk at large about educa- 
tion, but their first principle in education is elimination of God. 
There is no such a thing as Protestant Church architecture. 
The Cathedrals have never turned Protestant. Beauty is ac- 
counted meritorious because no one by any degree of merit can 
achieve it. Had Henry VIII. been respectable, Queen Elizabeth 
would never have existed. The saints were mere Papists, all 
of them. There are decent people in general who never give 
scandal: they take it about once a week. One may even see, 
nowadays, meeting-houses with crosses on them venerated 
as religiously as the cross on a hot-cross bun. The most fatal 
of all pessimisms is that which calls Evil Good, and sees no 
menace in evil growing, but declares it all healthy progress. 
The loss of faith does not tend to cheerfulness in individuals, 
and never will tend that way in nations. In Scotland and Nor- 
way the prevalence of illegitimate births is due to the chill of 
the climate. It is odd that in Catholic Ireland the humidity and 
softness of the climate should produce a contrary result; odd, 
but certainly fortunate. The reformers would have no more 
saints, and they never have had, etc. 


We hope we have said enough to make our readers buy these 
suggestive essays, and not imitate the poor lady he speaks of, 
“ struggling along on six thousand pounds a year, who always did 
get a certain author’s book, but waited until she could get them 
from Boots for ninepence.” 


OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES. Letters of Justin McCarthy to 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$4.00 net. 

Cardinal Newman has well said that “not only for the inter- 
ests of a biography, but for arriving at the inside of things the 
publication of letters is the true method. Biographers varnish, 
they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they interpret Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, but contemporary letters are facts.” 

Mrs. Campbell Praed rightly deems these words especially 
applicable to the letters Justin McCarthy wrote her during their 
long friendship and literary co-partnership. After they had writ- 
ten three novels in collaboration, he suggested that they might 
collaborate pleasurably in a volume of personal impressions about 
politics, literature, and London life of the eighties and early nineties, 
to be published after the dramatic period of Mr. Parnell’s fight for 
Home Rule should have ended. But the book as originally planned 
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was never written; so she determined, therefore, to make up for it 
by publishing the many letters he wrote to her from 1884 to IQII. 

Justin McCarthy reveals himself in these letters as a most 
genial personality, “always a man of noble ideas, the most chivalric 
of gentlemen, and the most loyal of friends.” For twelve years 
(1884-1896) no man worked harder or sacrificed more for the 
Irish cause than he. As he himself put it strongly: “I should 
liked to have died on some battlefield for the cause of Ireland.” 
He did his utmost by pen and tongue to further the two Home 
Rule bills of 1886 and 1892, and despite his own poor health, his 
longing for literary quiet, and the disunion in the Irish ranks, he 
never once faltered in the hard but hopeless struggle. 

These letters do not tell us anything that we did not know 
before of those stirring days of Irish politics, but they help con- 
siderably to confirm the facts we have already learned through 
many a recent political biography. There are many brief but 
accurate sketches of the men who made history in those days— 
Gladstone, Parnell, Morley, and many others. 

But Justin McCarthy’s interests were not all political. In 
fact, from at least a score of letters it becomes perfectly 
evident that political life was not entirely congenial to him, though 
he followed it from a deep sense of duty and patriotism. He was 
always longing for the Irish fight to be over and won, that he might 
settle down to a life of quiet literary work. 

He was a most prolific and indefatigable writer. Besides his 
thousands of letters, he published many novels and biographies; 
he wrote numerous leaders for the Daily News; he contributed 
scores of articles and stories to magazines in England and America, 
and lectured on political and literary subjects on every possible 
occasion. He wrote with the greatest ease—perhaps too easily as 
he once said himself—and lived too strenuous a life to allow himself 
ever to hold one of the first places in the literary world. 

Mrs. Praed tells us that “ Justin McCarthy had been brought 
up a devout Catholic, and, in the later years of his life, attended 
Mass regularly with his daughter, and was a firm believer in the 
tenets of the Church of Rome.” She publishes one of his letters 
on the subject, which we are sorry to say is not at all Catholic 
in tone. Speaking of dogmatic and mystical questions he says: 


Even on those questions the Catholic Church seems to me 
more likely to be right than any other—but I put those mysteries 
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aside as insoluble for you and me—and I only think that if 
one is beaten a good deal by the storms and the buffets of the 
world, the safest and the most inviting harbor is to be found 
in that Church. Perhaps some other and profounder faith may 
come too in its time (sic.), but I would let it come if it will. 
I would not yearn for it—I would not even seek it—there 
seems something morbid and even artificial in the deliberate 
quest after it; if there is genuine efficacy in it, then I suppose 
it will come. But anyhow, I feel that, with some of us at least, 
it is to be the Church of Rome or no Church at all. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed has edited these letters as a labor of love. 
Her wreath of immortelles—so she styles her book—is the best of 
tributes to a man of spotless integrity in political life, of absolute 
fidelity to chosen friends, and of exceptional talent in literary 
achievement. 


BETROTHMENT AND MARRIAGE. By Canon de Smet. Vol. 
I. Translated from the French edition of 1912 by Rev. W. 
Dobell. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.25. 


We welcome Father Dobell’s translation of Canon de Smet’s 
de Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, which we consider the best of the 
many scholarly volumes which the theological faculty of Bruges 
has published. Without question it is the most complete and 
most satisfactory treatise on the marriage laws that we have in 
English. Theoretically it studies every problem from the view- 
point of dogma, history, and canon law, while practically it answers 
all the questions of the busy pastor and confessor. 

The translation is well done, having been supervised by the 
author himself, who has enriched it with many valuable additions. 
The references are many and accurate, the subdivisions are an 
improvement on the original Latin text; and while the critics 
have rightly disputed a few of the author’s conclusions, the book as 
a whole is beyond criticism. In the second volume, which we 
trust will soon appear, we are promised special appendices on the 
laws of England and America. 


A PILGRIM OF ETERNITY. By Rev. G. S. Hitchcock. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents. 


These papers of a Unitarian minister describe some of the 
phases of his soul’s journey on the road to the Catholic Church. 
As the author well states: “ Had I written a straightforward 
narrative the work would have been easier and the result clearer, 
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precisely because the adding fact to fact would have been within 
my limitations.” But he preferred to publish these desultory notes, 
hoping thereby that one in a similar intellectual position might 
the better realize the fact and the beauty of the supernatural. 

We have in these pages interesting essays on ancient Greek 
and modern German philosophy; a critique of Martineau and a 
discussion of the Fourth Gospel; an estimate of Socialism, and an 
appreciation of the Catholic Church as a true lover of the poor; 
a philosophy of revelation and a treatise on the Last Things. 
It is a most thoughtful book, and will prove of great service to 
souls brought up in the vagueness and uncertainity of liberal Prot- 
estantism. 


POOR, DEAR MARGARET KIRBY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Kathleen Norris. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.30. 
Kathleen Norris has given us a feast of good things in this 

collection of short stories. They are all wholesome in tone, charm- 

ing in style, and drive home needed truths without being at all 
prosy. They are most varied, being pathetic, humorous, and heroic 
in turn. Very often they illustrate her favorite commandment: 

“Marry not for money but for love; have plenty of babies, and 

happiness of the truest sort will be yours.” 

Margaret Kirby only begins to appreciate what home life 
and true affection mean when her husband’s failure compels her to 
taste the blessedness of poverty. Annie Warriner forgets at once 
all her mental and physical discomfort when she hears the pathetic 
story of another couple’s uphill struggle. For pure fun and frolic 
we recommend the wooing of Dr. Bates, and the experience of 
shiftless Susanna, who managed to help her husband more by 
breaking appointments with him than by keeping them. Tide 
Marsh and Rising Water show excellently well the wonderful 
sacrifices women are ever ready to make for the sake of little chil- 
dren. The whole book is a cheerful message of peace and happi- 
ness to the true modern woman. 


COME RACK! COME ROPE! By Robert Hugh Benson. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35. 

This book is unequalled in the vivid picture it presents of the 
days when English martyrs by the score gladly gave up their lives 
for the Mass and the Papal Supremacy. As Monsignor Benson 
tells us in the preface: “ Very near the whole of this book is sober, 
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historical fact; and by far the greater number of the personages 
named in it once lived and acted in the manner in which I have 
presented them.” 

Many a reader, however, who will fight shy of the sober his- 
torical facts of Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests or Dom 
Bede Camm’s Forgotten Shrines, will gladly take up this fascinating 
novel, which makes the heroic souls of the past live again in all 
the beauty and strength of their pure Catholic Faith. 

The hero of the story is Robert Audrey, who called by God 
to labor on the English mission in the Society of Jesus, gives up 
all that is dear to him in this world, and at the end dies nobly 
for the Faith on the gallows. Monsignor Benson has the dramatic 
instinct, and never perhaps in all his books has he manifested it 
to better advantage. Scene after scene follows in such profusion 
that we begin to understand the author’s fears, that some might 
think his book “too sensational.” 

Part I. describes in excellent contrast the fidelity of Robin 
to the old Faith, and the apostasy of his father, who cannot stand 
the stress of persecution, or overcome the fear of impending ruin. 
Nothing grips the heart of the reader so strongly as that pathetic 
scene which describes the old squire’s first Communion in a Prot- 
estant Church. That passage is worth a score of scholarly argu- 
ments against the absurd Anglican claim of continuity. Later on 
in the story the weakening of Sir Thomas Fitzherbert pictures 
another type of that recreant laity, that sold the Faith for money 
and peace and preferment in Elizabethan England. 

Part II. introduces us to Father Campion, from whose speech 
after torture the title of the book is taken. “He was indeed a fire, 
a smoke in the nostrils of his adversaries, a flame in the heart of 
his friends.” 

Part III. centres around Mary Stuart, whose innocence our 
author maintains, true to the old Catholic tradition. We follow 
her to Chartley, and assist at her execution at Fotheringay. 

Part IV. describes the last days of Audrey’s ministry. We 
pity his father when, as magistrate, he is called upon to arrest, 
despite himself, the priests in hiding; and we realize the despair 
in his heart when among them he discovers his own son. We hope 
that at the end he repented of his disloyalty to the Church of 
his fathers, and that Audrey’s absolution was a valid one. The 
vivid portrayal of the horrors of the torture chamber, and the final 
scene on the gallows, will bring tears to many eyes. 
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The martyr’s last speech will linger long in the memory, giving 
as it does the lie to those who still maintain that the priests who 
suffered under Elizabeth were all traitors. ‘I die here as a Catho- 
lic man, for my priesthood, which I now confess before all the 
world. There have been alleged against me crimes in which I had 
neither act nor part; against the life of her Grace and the peace of 
her dominions. It is for the Catholic Faith that I die—that which 
was once the Faith of all England—and which, I pray, may be one 
day its Faith again.” 

We hope that Monsignor Benson will henceforth avoid the 
field of prophecy, and keep to the historical novel. Besides enter- 
taining us, he is at the same time doing an apologetic work of 
the highest importance. 


A GUIDE BOOK TO COLORADO. By Eugene Parsons. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Parsons has written a complete and interesting guide 
book to that Switzerland of America, Colorado. While he has 
chiefly in mind the tourist—“ telling him where to go and what 
to see ”—he also intends it as a book of reference to the possible 
settler. He tells us of Colorado county by county, giving us 
brief but excellent sketches of its first explorers, the pioneers’ 
contests with the Indians, and the opening up of its rich mines 
of gold and silver. All the scenic beauties of the State are 
well described, and all details of interest to the traveler and 
sportsman are minutely set forth. We recommend this book highly 
to the thousands of tourists who intend to go to California for 
the first time during the Panama Exposition of 1915. 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. By Jeffery Farnol. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.40 net. 

Barnabas Barty, son of the ex-champion of England, and 
landlord of the Coursing Hound, is left a fortune of £700,000 
by an uncle in America. Straightway he determines to set forth 
against his father’s will for London, to become a gentleman of 
fashion. A most wonderful valet, whom he picks up on the road, 
endeavors to dissuade him from entering “ that fashionable world— 
so heartless, cruel, and shallow; where inexperience is made a 
mock of, and generosity laughed to scorn,” but our hero will not 
be dissuaded. 

On he goes in his career, falling in love at the outset with 
VOL. XCVII.—26. 
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the Lady Cleone, thrashing one leader of fashion who becomes his 
enemy, and then another who becomes his best friend, continually 
frustrating the schemes of the villain, vainly striving to help his 
sweetheart’s scoundrel brother, and winning at last the gentleman’s 
steeplechase, which gives him at once the leadership in the world 
of fashion. But lo! at the banquet given in his honor at White’s, 
his humble father rushes in unexpectedly, reveals his identity, and 
at once all the dukes, viscounts, and barons present desert the 
“Amateur Gentleman,”’ who by his deceit had gained a standing 
in their illustrious company. In the depth of his despair he is 
helped, against all the probabilities, by an “ almost human duchess,” 
who sees to it that he marries the Lady Cleone. Love laughs at 
all distinction of class and birth. , 

Mr. Farnol writes well, many of his characters like the Bo’sun, 
Smivvle and the Bow Street runner, Shrig, reminding one forcibly 
of Dickens. However, he keeps his readers too much on the alert 
with his hero’s interminable adventures and his marvelous hair- 
breadth escapes. 

The book is absolutely pagan in tone from start to finish, 
but it will satisfy the unthinking novel reader who only seeks 
to pass away an idle hour. 


THE DECIDING VOICE OF THE MONUMENTS IN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. By Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D. Oberlin, Ohio: 
Bibliotheca Sacra Co. $2.15. 

Dr. Kyle, of the Xenia Theological Seminary, has written this 
volume to defend the authenticity of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment against the attacks of the modern, destructive Higher. Crit- 
icism. He has endeavored to refute its a priori theorizing from 
the data afforded by the study of archeology. 

His thesis as stated, by Professor James Orr in the Intro- 
duction, is that 


the progress of knowledge has not overthrown, but has in 
innumerable and surprising ways helped to confirm, the view one 
derives from the Bible itself as to the beginnings of human 
history ; the character of ancient civilizations, and the place of 
the Hebrews in the midst of these; the old family relationships 
and distributions of mankind; the verisimilitude of the picture 
of patriarchal conditions; of life in Egypt, in the desert, and 
in Canaan; of the later history of the kingdoms, and altogether 
of the course of events as depicted in Holy Scripture, in contrast 
with the violent and hypothetical constructions based largely 
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on an a priori theory of development of the modern critical 
schools. 

He quotes largely from the works of scholars like Sayce, 
Naville, Halévy, and Petrie. He does not seem to be acquainted 
with many Catholic authorities, for the only two cited are Father 
Oussani of the Dunwoodie Seminary, and Father Vincent of the 
Biblical School in Jerusalem. It is an honest and labored attempt 
to defend the old conservative theories, but we hardly think it will 
prove very effective among the adversaries he seeks to confute. 
“ He who tries to prove too much proves nothing,” as the wise old 
adage puts it. 


THE INVADERS. By Mrs. Frances N. S. Allen. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.30 net. 

The invaders of Mrs. Allen’s story are the Irish and Polish 
settlers, who are rapidly taking over the farms of the shiftless 
and so-called “ aristocratic’? New Englander. The old settlers of a 
little New England village are at first most bitterly prejudiced 
against these newcomers, but their bitterness turns to affection, 
once their excellent qualities become known. The invasion ends 
in the surrender of the two heroines, Olivia and Prunella, to the 
superior charms of Patrick Joyce and Stefan Posadowski. 

Although the Irish hero and his kindly sister are supposed 
to be well-educated, they speak in a language never spoken before 
by any convent-bred girl or any university man; the broken English 
too of our Polish genius, Stefan, and his genial pastor is also most 
wonderful and unique. But these are only minor blemishes in an 
otherwise well-written story. The characters are well drawn, and 
the village life with all its gossip, meanness, narrowness, and pseudo- 
aristocracy well described. There is a kindly humor and winning 
naturalness about the book that make one loath to put it down at 
the end. 

We were rather pleased to learn that the Polish pastor, Father 
Zujewski, was a subscriber to THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, and that he 
was courteous enough to pass it on to his friend, the Congrega- 
tionalist minister. 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR. By Bird S. Coler. New York: 
Frank D. Beattys & Co. $1.50 net. 
Mr. Coler has written a common sense plea, or as he calls 
it, a two-and-two-make-four argument, for the teaching of religion 
in the schools. The volume contains a long historical digression, de- 
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fending the Catholic Church against the lies and calumnies of Prot- 
estant prejudice, which is as rare as it is refreshing, coming as it 
does from an outsider. And why? Because he says: 


It is plain to me that Catholicism can stand up against a State- 
supported educational system from which God is excluded, and 
equally plain that Protestantism cannot, and that the result of 
the public policy so many Protestants blindly support will be a 
complete extinction of their branch of Christianity, and a divi- 
sion of the world of opinion between Catholicism on the one 
hand and atheism on the other. 


He is an outspoken critic of the public schools of the United 
States, which he declares “are not making for righteousness.” 
The present system has been tried and found wanting in the one 
thing essential, the religious training of the child. He says: 


We must regain for God the children of the nation. If we 
were all of one creed, it might be done through our present pub- 
lic-school system. But we are of many creeds, so that the only 
practical plan is to let each creed teach its own, and let the 
State pay, out of the taxes from all, a just compensation to 
each educational agency, secular or religious, for the educational 
work it shall perform. 


He gives us a brief critique of Socialism, which, he feels 
certain, would capture the elementary schools if it could, as it 
realizes the importance of beginning its propaganda early. He 
cites Spargo, who, in his Socialism, writes: 

Whether the Socialist régime could tolerate the existence of 
elementary schools other than its own, such as privately con- 
ducted kindergartens and schools, religious, and so on, is ques- 
tionable. Probably not. It would probably not content itself 
with refusing to permit religious doctrine or ideas to be taught 
in its schools, but would go further, and, as the natural pro- 
tector of the child, guard its independence of thought in later 
life, as far as possible, by forbidding religious teaching of any 
kind in schools for children up to a certain age 
restriction of religious education to the years of judgment and 
discretion implies no hostility (sic.) to religion on the part of the 
State, but neutrality. 


The so-called neutral school in France, as Mr. Coler well 
points out, has boldly attacked all religion, laughed at morality, 
and the very idea of God, with the result of increasing illiteracy, 
lowering the birth-rate, and adding greatly to the sum of criminality. 

It is most rare to find in the pages of a non-Catholic writer 
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so clear an assertion of Catholic principles, and so fair an account 
of historical facts. We trust that his fairness will be emulated by 
many of his co-religionists. 


SHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND THE GREAT UNKNOWN. By 
Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 net. 
This last book of Andrew Lang is a strong defense of the 

Shakespearian authorship against the claims of Bacon and the 

Great Unknown. As a valiant knight, Lang enters the lists against 

Mr. G. G. Greenwood, a man “ worth fighting, cunning of fence, 

and learned,” and therefore worthy of his steel. The theory that 

Bacon was in the main the author of Shakespeare’s plays has been 

defended for the last forty years in England and America, as the 

preface tells us, “ by methods, logic, and hypotheses closely resem- 
bling those applied by many British and foreign scholars to Homer, 
and by critics of the very highest school to Holy Writ. Yet the 

Baconian theory is universally rejected in England by the professors 

and historians of English literature; and generally by students who 

have no profession save that of Letters.” 

Mr. Greenwood, his opponent, is not a Baconian. His posi- 
tion is merely negative; Shakespeare is not the author of the plays 
and poems. Although the Baconian theory is ‘an extremely reas- 
onable one,” and “ serviceable if not even essential” to his argu- 
ment, he never commits himself to any positive statement regarding 
the real author. 

Lang answers all the arguments of Mr. Greenwood in a clear, 
concise manner, mercilessly showing forth his mistakes of fact, 
his want of logic, and his faults of interpretation. He proves 
that Shakespeare was recognized as the author of the plays that 
bear his name by Ben Johnson, Heywood, Heminge, and Condell, 
the actors, all contemporaries, while there was no hint given of any 
other possible author until 1856, “ when the twin stars of Miss 
Delia Bacon and Mr. Smith arose.” The argument drawn from 
the silence of Philip Henslowe is met by the common sense answer: 
“Henslowe records no loans to Shakespeare the actor, because he 
lent him no money. He records no payments for plays to Shakes- 
peare, the author-actor, because to Henslowe the actor sold no 
plays.” The so-called impossible argument, viz., it is impossible 
that the bookless, untutored lad of Stratford should have possessed 
the wide, deep, and accurate scholarship displayed by the author 
of the plays, he meets by denying the evidence of any deep scholar- 
ship. While Shakespeare did possess some of the lore that scholars 
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did possess, he did not use his knowledge like a scholar. He makes 
the second syllable in Posthumus long, and the penultimate syllable 
of Andronicus short. He calls Delphi “ Delphos ” (a non-existent 
word) ; he confuses “ Delphos ” with Delos, and places the Delphian 
oracle in an island. In the same play, The Winter’s’ Tale, he 
makes the artist, Giulio Romani (1492-1546) contemporary with 
the flourishing age of the Pythian Apollo. No man who knew the 
foreign politics of his age as Bacon did, could have written so 
extremely eccentric a play as Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Lang’s view is that Shakespeare picked up his “small Latin ” 
as a boy in the Stratford school, and that he used the English 
translations then current. If Lucrece and The Comedy of Errors 
show a knowledge of Latin texts still untranslated, “he could” get 
a construe “in London, or help in reading, from a more academic 
acquaintance, or buy a construe at no high ransom from some poor 
scholar.” The Baconians forgot that the English literature of his 
day was saturated with every kind of classical information. 

Most of his knowledge of court life he could pick up in the 
hundreds of plays and stories published in his time, and an actor 
who played at court could write of courtly manners without ever 
having been a courtier. “ It seems scarcely credible that men should 
hold that only a Bacon, intimately familiar with the society of the 
great, could make the great speak as in the plays they do—and 
as in real life they probably did no?.” 

So our brave knight goes on, breaking through, with the great- 
est ease, all the weak points in his opponent’s armor, until at last 
his adversary lies dead upon the field. Every lover of the Swan 
of Avon will read with the greatest pleasure this kindly but most 
effective bit of controversy. 


CARDINAL MANNING; THE DECAY OF IDEALISM IN 
FRANCE; THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. Three Essays 
by J. E. C. Bodley. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00 net. 

We are glad that Mr. Bodley did not see his way to accept Mr. 
Longman’s proposal to expand this gossipy essay into a monograph 
on the whole career of Cardinal Manning. For while Monsignor 
Purcell abused his trust most shamefully by the mean caricature he 
drew, Mr. Bodley, despite his absolute confidence in himself, which 
breathes on every page, is to our mind the last man in the world to 
attempt so delicate and difficult a task. He believes in the first place 
that “ there are few ecclesiastics in modern times, of any denomina- 
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tion, who accept the creed they profess without some mentat reserva- 
tion,” and proves it by a story of an Eton boy “ of whom it was said 
that he would make an admirable clergyman, if he were not so 
transparently honest.” 

Again he lacks an essential quality in a biographer of Manning, 
viz., a perfect understanding of the character of Cardinal Newman. 
On the contrary, he is most bitter and prejudiced. So much so 
that the excellent Life of Cardinal Newman, lately published by 
Wilfrid Ward, proves, in his estimate, Newman to be “the most 
attractive and the most colossal egoist that ever lived—neither 
a great Englishman, nor a great Oxford man, nor a great Catholic.” 
What a pity that Ward wrote to so little purpose! 

Again, he has read Ward so superficially that he never realized 
that Newman went over to the Catholic Church the very instant 
his conscience told him he could no longer honestly remain in the 
Church of England. “No, he was dishonest,” says Mr. Bodley, 
voicing an oft-repeated calumny that a certain Apologia answered 
years ago rather effectively, for “he considered that he was jus- 
tified in remaining within the English Church for some years, 
while his teaching was sending Oxford men over to Rome.” Is 
such a man competent to handle the many intricate questions that 
must needs come up in a biography of a great Catholic ecclesiastic? 
We are very skeptical of another statement of Mr. Bodley’s, viz., 
“ Manning sincerely believed that Newman was not an orthodox 
Catholic.” He does not seem to grasp the fact that there is a 
great deal of freedom allowed in the Catholic Church to thinkers, 
outside the field of defined doctrine. 

The essay on The Decay of Idealism in France is more in 
Mr. Bodley’s line. It is a discussion, “not of the idealism of meta- 
physical philosophy, but the idealism of every-day life, the idealism 
of the man on the boulevards, of the peasant, the politician, the 
journalist, the playwright, and also of the philosopher who speaks 
the language of the people.” The chief reasons, therefore, which 
he develops are the general pessimism produced by the Franco-Ger- 
man war, and the particular disillusion of sanguine republicans, who 
failed to find the Utopia of their dreams in the Third Republic; 
the influence of the characterless modern press, which is creating a 
mentality devoid of distinctiveness; the dulcet inconoclasm of writ- 
ers like Renan and the withering nihilism of moderns like Ana- 
tole France, to whom no ideals have ever been sacred; the displace- 
ment of the classics in the modern French system of education by 
subjects deemed more serviceable; and finally the blighting effect 
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of this mechanical age, which, in changing all the conditions of 
human life, is changing human nature itself. It is a thoughtful 
paper, but a little too dogmatic in its utterances. We could imagine 
Réne Doumic writing a counter thesis on Contemporary French 
Idealism, and making out a fairly good case. But, of course, this 
would be at once condemned by our pessimistic Mr. Bodley as 
heretical. 

The third essay on The Institute of France gives a brief but 
entertaining account of the five Academies of which the Institute 
is composed. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Pierre de la Gorce. Paris: Plon-Nourrit & Co. 2 Vols. 


15 frs. 

The eminent French jurist, Pierre de la Gorce, is well known 
in France by his History of the Second French Republic (2 vols.) 
and his History of the Second Empire (7 vols.). In his Religious 
History of the French Revolution, he purposes to give a complete 
picture of the Catholic laity and clergy of France from the first 
days of the Revolution until the restoration of peace under the 
First Consul (1789-1801). He has just completed the second 
volume of this projected work. 

Volume I. deals with the period dating from the opening of 
the States General until the end of the Constituent Assembly. 
During it the Catholic Church lost all its property and its privi- 
leges, the religious orders were prohibited by law, and the schismatic 
Civil Constitution of the clergy was enacted, which caused untold 
harm to religion for years. 

Volume II. deals with the laws of proscription passed in the 
Legislative Assembly, and perfected by the Convention. By these 
decrees the priests loyal to the Holy See were deprived of their 
citizenship, declared suspect, and arbitrarily punished by either exile 
or imprisonment. The most thrilling pages of these two volumes 
are those that describe the cruel massacres of September, and the 
heroic but hopeless fight made by the peasants of La Vendée for 
their faith, The author says in his preface that some critics may 
think that he paints the Revolution in too dark colors. But he 
declares that he aims to write objectively, without passion and 
without prejudice, although not with that impartiality which is born 
of indifference. He says well: “In giving an account of the trials 
through which our Christian forefathers passed, my heart feels 
keenly the suffering they underwent for the Church of God.” 
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He has purposely refrained from comparing the policy of 
persecution inaugurated by the present French Republic to the 
persecution in the days of ’89. He wishes his readers to draw 
their own lessons. 


VERSES AND REVERSES. By Wilfrid Meynell. London: 

Herbert and Daniel. 50 cents. 

It is seldom enough that a volume of so charmingly playful 
an intimacy as these Verses and Reverses flutters out to the world 
of general readers. The little book was privately printed some two 
or three years back for Mr. Meynell’s own family and a group of 
fortunate friends: now importunity has given it to the larger 
if less personal public. Its pages abound in the gently whimsical ; 
they are rich in epigram, in pun and paradox, in tender reminis- 
cence, and in a philosophy of life and love profound enough to 
suffer no whit from the self-assumed motley. 

The lines To Gilbert Chesterton, or—better still—To George 
Meredith in Old Age—are, in their unique field, classics; and we 
of cis-Atlantic affiliation (somewhat given, alas! to the fault of 
experimental conjugality!) must rejoice in the wit and wisdom of 
that delicious arraignment, United States. But here, under the 
quaint, Southwellian title, 4 Christian Comforter, is a fragment 
that gives pause—a fragment redolent with the remembered per- 
fume of Patmore’s mystic philosophy: 

“ A waverer, Lord, am I,” saith one— 
“ Here, there, I run.” 

“ My messenger be thou, to tell 
Of heaven to hell.” 

“ How little love, O Lord, I feel— 
My heart is steel.” 

“But I the Magnet am,” saith He, 
* And steel’s for Me.” 

** Ah, Lord, I lean with love on man 
Whene’er I can.” 

“ Who clings to man, My proxy, he 
Clings so to Me.” 


Those who know Mr. Wilfrid Meynell only as critic and 
editor—as primal friend and literary executor of Francis Thomp- 
son—or, perchance, in his charming but self-effacing biographical 
work, will be richly repaid for seizing the opportunity of closer 
approach in these delectable pages. “If,” he himself says by way 
of introduction to his “ game of words:” “If I have not been 
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at pains to separate the intended sprightly from the intended grave, 
it is because I have little love of such barriers; nor does the hand of 
fate observe such partitioning when it deals out to us blindly the 
good and bad cards—whereof we build our House of Life.” 


IN THE LEAN YEARS. By Felicia Curtis. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. $1.60 net. 

When Under the Rose appeared and presented itself as, to 
our best knowledge, the first attempt of the author, Felicia Curtis, 
we noted it as one of the finest historical novels of recent years. 
Its successor, now published under the title, 1m the Lean Years, 
deserves just as hearty praise. Its setting is England under the 
second George, when the Catholics were hated and banned, and 
when, as indeed happens in the story, a younger son could, by 
taking the oaths of the Established Church, seize his dead father’s 
property and disinherit his Catholic elder brother. The hero and 
heroine of the tale are Catholics and Jacobites, and in their hot 
enthusiasm for the forlorn Stuart cause they revive in us all that 
romantic fervor that fired our blood when we first read Scott. 

The author certainly knows how to write a tale of adventure, 
intrigue, and excitement; besides which she here gives us two love 
themes of real interest, and a picture of eighteenth century life 
that is both complete and vivid. 


TT most serviceable apologetic work on all matters that con- 

cern Catholic faith and doctrine is the Dictionnaire A pologéti- 
que de la Foi Catholique, now being published by Gabriel Beau- 
chesne of Paris, France. The energetic publishers are counting 
neither cost nor time in the execution of this monumental work. 
Some years have passed since the publication of the first fasciculus 
or part, and only the ninth part, which goes as far as the “ Instruc- 
tion of Youth” under the letter I, has so far been published. 

All who read French, and particularly priests, will find in 
these volumes the readiest and most practical help in explaining 
the doctrines of our holy Faith; in setting forth the positive 
proofs of religion, and answering the many modern difficulties 
that have sprung from the material sciences. No matter of im- 
portance that touches even remotely upon the history, teaching, 
and discipline of the Catholic Church is neglected, and to all are 
given a thoroughness and completeness of treatment that bring 
the inquirer in touch with the best sources and the surest findings. 

We heartily recommend the work, and will continue to call it 
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to the attention of our readers as other portions of it come from 
the press. (Price, 5 frs. per part.) 


ARTLY because of the recent anti-alien enactments of Cali- 
fornia and their far-reaching consequences, the Japanese are 
a much-discussed people to-day. There will be interest, therefore, 
in a very solid, practical little book called Our Neighbors: The 
Japanese. (Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co. $1.25 net.) Written 
by Joseph King Goodrich, it deals with the religion, education, 
customs, and divisions of the Japanese, and gives its information 
thoroughly and carefully. 


LD CHINA AND YOUNG AMERICA, by Sarah Pike Conger 
(Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co. 75 cents), is intended for 
children. Its first half comprises little stories of things and people 
Chinese; Mrs. Conger, as wife of the Minister to China, became, 
of course, familiar with that country, and writes of it entertainingly. 
The second half of the book is made up of patriotic and moral 
sermons of the Protestant Sunday-school type. 


HE RIGHT OF THE STRONGEST, by Frances Nimmo 

Greene (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net), 

is a romance of the mountains of Alabama. Its theme is the 

problem of education and of commercial progress as opposed to 

tradition and the rights of the individual; its plot is full of ex- 

citement; and its characters are well drawn, particularly the rural 
potentate and philosopher, Uncle Beck. 


CHARMING little volume for the nursery is The Princess 
and the Goblin. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 
cents net.) One of the prettiest of Hans Andersen’s fairy tales, 
we have it here in George Macdonald’s version, as simplified by 
Elizabeth Lewis, and illustrated very daintily in color. 


ILLIAM DANA ORCUTT, known as a novelist, has taken 

a new pen for this pretty little tale, which he calls The Ma- 
donna of Sacrifice. (Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co.) Its setting 
is Florence, and its theme the passionate devotion of a little, con- 
sumptive serving-boy to a valuable and famous painting belonging 
to his master, and called the “ Madonna of Sacrifice.” It is 
charmingly told, and is published as a gift-book. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Penalties of Excommunication. By Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton. The counsel for the plaintiff in the recent action of Mathew 
vs. The Times made great capital out of the damage likely to be 
done his client by the Papal sentence of excommunication. Father 
David Fleming’s exposition of the leniency of the approved can- 
onical teaching at the present day was received with evident in- 
credulity. But even at the height of Papal authority canonists 
recognized many causes which excused, even from the slightest 
fault, those who held social relations with the excommunicated 
person. Hollweck says: “I believe that at the present day our 
judgment concerning all these matters must be emphatically a 
lenient one. As long as in such intercourse there is no indication 
of a flippant disregard of ecclesiastical prohibitions, there can be 
no question of grievous sin in transgressing them, and as long as 
there is some definite reason for such conduct we must exclude 
even the idea of venial sin.”—The Month, March. 


A Successful Catholic Experiment in India. By Saint Nihal 
Singh. In the Sialkot district of the province of the Punjab, 
an out-of-the-way corner of Hindustan, an experiment in trans- 
forming densely-ignorant, poverty-stricken, dirty, down-trodden 
humanity into capable, conscientious citizens, possessing an assured 
economic position, and quickened with high spiritual and moral 
ideals, is being carried on by the Belgian Franciscan Fathers. In 
1892 three families were chosen to make the purchased site habit- 
able; the first settlement was named Maryabad, “ Mary’s Village.” 
After untold hardships from heat, disease, suspicion on the part 
of the natives, a completely organized town has been laid out, 
and a moral and economic transformation worked in the inhabit- 
ants. In 1900 the local government granted the Mission 2,376 
acres for about half a crown per acre, levied to cover the cost 
of laying water channels. A new settlement, Khushpur, was 
founded which numbers 1,450 people. In Maryabad the Mission 
own the land, leasing it to the converts; in Khushpur the govern- 
ment reserves proprietary rights, granting only occupancy rights, 
which, however, descend from father to son. The Bishop of 
Lahore is officially recognized as headman of Khushpur. In spirit- 
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ual and educational affairs, both settlements are organized like any 
Catholic parish in the Occident—Dublin Review, April. 


The Catholic Party in the Netherlands. By Lady Dorothy 
Acton. “ The impression left by Dutch Catholicism on the mind of 
the writer almost approaches an ideal picture.” Especially since 
the restoration of the hierarchy in 1853 has the progress of the 
Church been marked. Between 1830 and 1900 some five hundred 
new churches are said to have been built, and one hundred and 
fifty enlarged, at a cost of five hundred millions of florins, and this 
although the Dutch Catholics are predominantly of the peasant and 
shop-keeping class. In politics they have formed an alliance with 
the Anti-Revolutionary Party, led by Dr. Kuyper, which though 
essentially Calvinist, is with the Catholics as against the Liberals, 
especially on the education question. The great victories of this 
alliance occurred in the elections of 1887 and 1909. In the latter 
election the Catholics had twenty-five out of a hundred members 
in the Second Chamber, and in 1910 held eighteen out of fifty 
seats in the First Chamber. Their leader, until his death in 1903, 
was Abbé Schaepman. Their social and philanthropic organiza- 
tions are strong; their obedience to the Episcopate and the Holy 
See unswerving: their programme the reconstruction of society on 
a Christian basis; their policy frankly democratic—Dublin Re- 
view, April. 


The Saturday Half-Holiday. By Charles Calippe. A rest 
from work immediately preceding the Sunday rest was early guar- 
anteed to slaves, as we see from the Apostolic Constitutions, that 
compilation of religious laws published in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, but originating much earlier; the purpose was to secure the 
giving of religious instruction. In the Middle Ages a similar 
reduction of hours of work obtained on every Saturday and on 
some twenty vigils of feasts; the reduction varied according to the 
trade and the season. The same practice endured in England 
until the industrial revolution of the early nineteenth century. 
The Saturday half-holiday now obtains in the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Australia. Its 
real purpose is to insure a full day’s rest on Sunday, and it is 
thus a social and semi-religious institution. The practice was in- 
troduced into France in 1879 by a Catholic employer of Roanne, 
M. Grenot, influenced by a conversation with Pius IX.; and Count 
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de Mun has, from 1886 to 1911, urged laws to secure this rest, but 
thus far his propositions have not been adopted.—Revue du Clergé 
Francais, May 1. 


Toleration. By Gustave Neyron. The ideal of the Church is 
naturally the supremacy of the one true religion. But she does not 
intend to strive for this end by intrigue or violence, but by charity, 
patience, truth, and high morality. Even were she supreme, she 
would recognize the freedom of conscfence among non-Catholics, 
and merely suppress open crimes against religion. To prove this 
the author quotes from the staunchest defenders of the Church’s 
rights, and the most determined opponents of Liberalism, such as 
Bonald, Manning, Cardinal Pie, and especially Louis Veuillot, and 
Leo XIII., contrasting the mildness of their language and the 
breadth of their views with the narrowness and intolerance of 
Luther and Eugéne Mayer.—Etudes, April 5. 


Trouble in Algiers. By Commandant Davin. France for the 
past century has been mistress of Algiers, and it has been causing 
her of late no little worriment. Hundreds of native families have 
been leaving Algiers for other Mussulman regions such as Egypt 
or Syria. One reason for this exodus is the Pan-Islamism move- 
ment which has been going on in India, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, etc. 
But the principal reason is the maladministration of the gov- 
ernors appointed by France. In the Governor’s hands lies all 
power in connection with the natives, such as casting them into 
prison without trial and excessive taxation. The writer of the 
article ends it by instructions and a plea for a more just govern- 
ment of the country.—Le Correspondant, April to. 


The Tablet (April 19): “Down Tools” in Belgium deals 
with the general strike promoted by the Socialists not for “ eco- 
nomic gain, but to secure a change in the conditions of franchise.” 
At the last election the Catholic party secured a large majority of 
the votes, so the Socialists desire a change that will enable them 
to control. The strike is the means to obtain this, but it is a 
failure, “ because it has only a minority at its back.” 

(April 26): Frederick Ozanam: A short consideration of 
this celebrated Frenchman’s work as a Christian apologist in the 
schools of France and as founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
In another column the letter of Cardinal Merry del Val for the 
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Holy Father to the Archbishop of Lyons on the occasion of the 
Ozanam centenary celebration is published. A Monumental 
Edition of the “ Divine Comedy.” Attention is directed to the new 
edition of Dante’s work by Leo S. Olschki of Florence (limited 
to three hundred copies). The ever-increasing appreciation of 
Dante receives consideration; from 1801 to the end of I9II no 
fewer than three hundred and twenty-five editions have been pub- 
lished in every part of the world. Literary Notes: The greatest 
of Holland’s poets, Joost van den Vondel, is the subject of these 
notes. Born a Baptist, he became a Catholic at a time when such 
a move brought him poverty and contempt, as nine-tenths of the 
Hollanders were then Protestant. His Lucifer has been compared 
with Paradise Lost. 








The Month (March): W. Randolph, in Modern Ugli- 
ness and Its Meaning, deplores the loss of beauty in modern art. 
“Ugliness and worthlessness in human handiwork of whatever order 
was, until the age almost immediately preceding our own, a phe- 
nomenon practically unknown. The special force of these facts 
as to bygone beauty and modern ugliness lies in their moral and 
social significance...... decay and deformity in man’s handiwork 
is a sign of sickness in the body politic.” 


The Church Quarterly Review (April): E. Wordsworth eu- 
logizes St. Francis of Assisi, dwelling on the biographies by Father 
Cuthbert and Miss Grierson. The Religious Philosophy of 
Rudolf Eucken is treated by the Rev. A. Caldecott. 





Dublin Review (April): Wilfrid Ward gives a second paper 
on Moneypenny’s Life of Disraeli. Louise Imogen Guiney 
writes on Epitaphs, Catholic and Catholic-Minded, especially since 
the Reformation, showing how an instinctive belief in Purgatory 
and prayers for the dead has made Anglicans defy their own 
formularies. J. F. Scheltema writes of Music in Moslem Spain. 
Canon William Barry, praising Monsignor Ward’s magnum 
opus, dwells on the incidents leading to Catholic Emancipation, and 
especially on O’Connell’s part in securing it. In The Rheims 
Version of the New Testament, Father Hugh Pope, O.P., declares 
that our text of the Old Testament demands revision, and appeals 
for this even before the completion of the revision of the Cle- 
mentine Vulgate now going on. 
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Le Correspondant (April 10): An Austrian under the pen 
name of Schwarz Gelb, defends Austria’s attitude in the Balkan 
war. P. de Nolhac gives a sketch of André Le Notre, the archi- 
tect of the palace of Versailles. 

(April 25): The Catholic Church, both by her preachers and 
her writers, has been proclaiming the danger to a nation from 
divorce and other social diseases. M. Henry Bordeaux has made 
this the problem in three of his books. George Fonsgrieve treats 
of his work, and particularly of his latest volume, The Home.—— 
L. Jenouvrier discusses the decline of the birth-rate throughout 
France, which is causing such great uneasiness. 








Etudes (April 20): Abbé J. Riviére, whose book on The | 
Dogma of the Redemption was so well received some eight years 
ago, has recently argued that the ideas of ransom, sacrifice, and 
penal expiation are metaphorical, and should be avoided. Adhémar 
d’Alés undertakes to show that these Biblical and patristic notions 
contribute a measure of truth to the understanding of this mystery 
which cannot safely be overlooked. Yves de la Briére discusses 
the writing and conferences of R. P. Ambrose Matignon, S.J., who 
died on March roth last. His essays, published in the Etudes 
from 1859 to 1871, dealt with the doctrine of the Society on liberty, 
Papal Infallibility, and the moral regeneration of France. 
The writer defends him from the charge of liberalism, but con- 
siders him to have been too indulgent towards certain Liberals 
like Montalembert, and too harsh towards Veuillot. 





Etudes Franciscaines (May): S. Belmond defends Scotus 
against the attacks of Father Lagrange, O.P., and M. Vacant. 
H. Matrod begins a description of the conquest of Germany by the 
Friars Minor, under Blessed Caesar of Spires, from 1221 to 1238. 
Jacopone de Todi as a Popular Preacher is the subject of 
a study by Jules Pacheu. P. Exupére eulogizes a recent volume, 











Religious Policy, written by Charles Mauras, an agnostic and pos- 
itivist, in praise of the Church, and urging her support by the State. 
































Recent Events. 


The Barthou Ministry is still maintaining an 
France. existence which from its very beginning was 
looked upon as extremely precarious. That 
it has lasted so long is probably due to the fact that the Parliament 
has been having a long recess. The proposed increase to three 
years for service in the army, rendered necessary by the large addi- 
tions to the peace standing of the German Army, was received 
at first almost with enthusiasm. Further reflection, however, has 
developed, somewhat serious opposition. Not only have the Col- 
lective Socialists, who are led by M. Jaurés, made counter-proposals 
which involve serious modifications of those of the government; 
but similar proposals have been made by such influential members 
as M. Joseph Reinach and M. de Montebello. The Extreme Rad- 
icals, too, who were expected to support the present Ministry, have 
joined the opposition. It seems quite certain that even if carried, 
considerable modifications will be made in the proposals of the 
government. 

Among the difficulties attached to the proposed change is that 
even at present there is a great dearth of officers, the number 
of candidates for the two military schools of Saint Cyr and Saint 
Maixent has diminished almost by fifty per cent. Officers are 
resigning every year in order to take posts in private industrial 
establishments. The government proposes as a remedy for this evil 
to introduce a bill to increase the pay of officers. The reasons for 
the opposition of the Extreme Radicals to the Three Years’ Service 
Bill is fear on their part that the army will become an instrument 
of social reaction. The soldiers, it is thought, will lose touch with 
the people. The reactionaries, it is said, are trying to make use of 
the patriotism of the country in furtherance of their own political 
objects. The requirements of national defense can be better sat- 
isfied by a more rigorous application of the Two Years’ Service 
Bill. 

The opposition has become so strong that M. Jaurés predicts 
that the government’s proposals will be defeated. Other opponents 
are not so sanguine. While in Germany there have been certain 
organs in the Press who have asserted that France was the cause 
of the German increase of her own army, the German Chancellor 
has recognized that there is nothing provocative in the recent pro- 


posal of the French government. There is no doubt, however, that 
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there has recently been a great revival of enthusiasm for the 
army in France, and that immense progress has been made in its 
training, equipment, and alertness. This improvement is largely 
due to the action of Germany in Morocco in 1911, which brought 
home to the French people the necessity of being prepared for the 
worst. 

The religious ceremonies and processions which have been held 
annually at Orleans for four hundred and forty-eight years, with 
only two breaks, in celebration of the raising of the siege of that 
city by Joan of Arc, will not be held this year, because the Mayor 
insisted upon imposing upon the clergy, who would have taken 
part, conditions which the Bishop considered to be humiliating. 

France has acted in unison with Europe in the endeavor to 
keep the peace that has been so much endangered by the occurrences 
in the Balkans. These events, in the view of the French Premier, 
have suddenly disturbed the old balance of power, and have raised 
new problems. The defeat of Turkey has disconcerted diplomacy, 
and it has now to find new bearings. During the past six months, 
France has done its duty to Europe. But notwithstanding all 
their best efforts for the maintenance of peace, no one could say 
that it was sheltered from all peril. The government, therefore, 
would stake its existence upon the bill for three years’ service 
being passed without any change that would affect its vital prin- 
ciple. Moreover, it had decided to keep with the colors for a 
further period the men whose two years’ term will expire next 
October. 

The Entente Cordiale with Great Britain is to receive a fresh 
endorsement by the visit of M. Poincaré to London. King 
Alfonso’s visit to Paris has manifested the good relations which 
exist between France and Spain, although vehement protests were 
made by Syndicalists and Anarchists in Paris against receiving the 
visit. Ferrer’s execution has not been forgotten. 


The bill for increasing the peace strength 

Germany. of the army, and the bills for raising the 

funds thereby rendered necessary, have been 

the chief subject of discussion in Germany. The first of these 

bills has been under the consideration of the Budget Committee, 

by which most of the proposals of the government have been 

accepted. The Committee, however, refused to grant the six 

new regiments of cavalry demanded, and brought the number down 
to three. Certain other proposals have still to be discussed. 
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The Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, in his 
statement on the opening of the discussion in the Reichstag, justified 
the demands of the government by alleging that they were “ neces- 
sary in order to secure the future of Germany.” No man, he said, 
could know whether and when there would be a war in 
Europe. A new situation had arisen, due to the war in 
the Balkans. The place of an impotent and passive Turkey had 
been taken by States which had exhibited a quite extraordinary 
active vitality. These States were Slavs in race, and not friendly, 
to say the least, to those of German descent. A conflict might arise 
between Slaventum and Germanentum, and it was, therefore, the 
duty of the German Empire to be prepared; the more so because 
its ally, Austria-Hungary, had suffered greatly from the same 
cause. The German element in the Dual Monarchy had been 
weakened, while the Slav had received an immense accession of 
strength. There was, however, no intention on the part of Ger- 
many to stir up a war. 

Towards France the Empire cherished equally peaceful inten- 
tions. There were in France, however, the Chancellor said, large 
circles not only of Chauvinists, but of the quieter and thinking 
people, who believed that the French were now at least equal, if 
not superior to Germany, and had full confidence “ in the excellence. 
of their own army, in the alliance with Russia, and perhaps also 
in the hope of England.” Some even boasted of the superior train- 
ing of the French soldier, and of the French artillery, and saw 
visions of Germany overrun by masses of Russian infantry and 
cavalry. The defeats of Turkey were looked upon as defeats of 
the Germans. Therefore it was the clear duty of Germany, wedged 
in as she was between the Slav world and the French, without 
any well-defined boundaries capable of affording a natural defense, 
to have an army large enough to make herself so fully respected that 
she need fear no attack. The army bill was presented, not because 
Germany wanted war, but because she wanted peace. 

The Chancellor’s view of the attitude of the French people, 
although itself exaggerated, is moderation itself compared with 
the misrepresentations of that attitude made by a part of the German 
Press. These organs for the promotion of ill-will between the 
two countries, represent France as the real enemy, and as seething 
with hatred of Germany; its only reason, they say, for not making 
war is the lack of courage. The more responsible among the organs 
of public opinion in Germany, as well of the government, have re- 
buked this attitude, but certain incidents which have taken place have 
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tended to inflame warlike feelings, and the notice taken of them in- 
dicates a certain tension among sections, more or less large, of people 
in the two countries. At two places, Lunéville and Arracourt, 
German military airships, containing officers, made a descent upon 
French territory, and caused no little excitement—in Germany, 
because of the reception met with on the part of the inhabitants; 
and in France on account of the suspicion of the objects of the 
visit. Satisfactory explanations, however, were made by the au- 
thorities on both sides. The French people consoled themselves 
with the thought that the descent was due to the fact that German 
officers had not yet become skillful steerers; that an opportunity 
had been given them to learn the secrets of the New Zeppelin 
tended to afford them a further degree of satisfaction. 

A more serious incident occurred at Nancy. Some German 
visitors to that city were jeered at by certain students, and hustled 
at the railway station. The French government at once instituted 
an investigation, and having discovered the fact that the local 
authorities had not fully fulfilled the duty of protecting the strang- 
ers, relieved of his duties the Prefect of the Department, for failing 
to report the incident, transferred to other posts two of the chief 
officials of the Nancy police, and dismissed the policemen in charge 
at the station. The local authorities prohibited the performance 
of the patriotic melodrama which had excited the feelings of the 
students; this prohibition, however, was not persisted in. These 
events indicate, indeed, the existence of strong feelings of animosity 
in certain sections. They do not, however, affect the whole of the 
people; still less do they represent the deliberate purpose of either 
government. 

The economic evils with which this country has been afflicted, 
owing to the selfish greed of the trusts, protected, as they have 
been by certain provisions of the Constitution, have occasioned 
much anxiety to those who seek the well-being of the common- 
wealth. Certain revelations made in Germany, however, will, if 
proved to be true, make it clear that no form of government is 
‘capable itself of protecting the people from the depredations of 
organized capital. If there is one institution in the hands of 
private persons of which the Germans have been proud, it is 
the great firm of Krupp, in the celebration of whose centenary last 
August the German Emperor himself took a prominent part, and 
made one of his speeches. 

It is now alleged, on the authority of Dr. Liebknecht, the 
leader of the Socialists in the Reichstag, that this firm, 
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in collusion with certain others, has, for a long time, 
maintained an agent in Berlin, whose business it was 
to bribe officials in the Admiralty and War Office, in 
order to obtain secret documents, and so to anticipate the com- 
petition of other firms. This, however, is only a part, and that 
a small one, of the proceedings of these sordid money seekers. 
Some of the firms in the conspiracy work partly with French 
capital and with French directors, and so promote in both nations 
the armaments for which the people have to pay. With the object 
of causing rivalry between the two countries, a German firm belong- 
ing to the cartel, “placed” an article in a widely-read French 
paper announcing that the French authorities intended to accelerate 
certain armaments. This was the way, Dr. Leibknecht alleged, 
in which the armament makers had accumulated millions taken out 
of the pockets of the people. Instead of Germany, as had been 
said, being in debt to the Krupps, it was the. Krupps who were 
in debt to the German people. These accusations were made on 
the authority of copies of the secret documents in Dr. Leibknecht’s 
possession. The Krupps have made a denial of the charges against 
them, but it is not generally considered as satisfactory. The truth 
of these charges cannot be said to have been yet definitely estab- 
lished; they have been referred to a Court of Law. 
Moreover, the Reichstag has appointed a commission of 
inquiry into the question of the supplies of armaments. This 
commission is to include members of the Reichstag, as well as 
experts selected by it. This was done by the united vote of the 
Centre, the Radicals, and the Socialists, and was opposed only by 
the Conservatives, on the ground that Parliament had no power to 
call into question the proceedings of the Executive. 

It is not for want of salutary admonition that certain capitalists 
in Germany have gone so far astray. The Crown Prince has 
already entered upon the role of instructor of the country, if not by 
speech-making at least by writing. In the introduction to a book 
called Germany in Arms, he utters a warning against the growing 
love of luxury and wealth, which threatens to displace the old 
ideals. “Good work to-day,” he says, “often counts far less 
than the wealth of a man, inherited or snatched. How wealth is 
earned is hardly asked any more, and things which were once not 
regarded as fair or decent, are now silently tolerated. Everything 
is sacrificed to the eager race for money. Yet history teaches us 
that all the States which in the decisive hour were ruled by their 
commercial interests alone, perished in misery.” Perhaps it may 
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be useful for others besides the Germans to ponder these words, 
and to draw from them a better conclusion than that which the 
Crown Prince has drawn. 


The General Strike, as it was called, but 

Belgium. which on account of the abstention of the 

Christian Unions was far from being really 

general, lasted about two weeks. The strikers numbered some 

four hundred thousand; whereas the non-strikers amounted to 

nine hundred thousand. A remarkable feature of the strike was 

the perfect abstention from violence; order was not disturbed for 
a single moment; non-strikers were in no way molested. 

The object of the strike was not directly to secure better con- 
ditions for the workingman—shorter hours or higher wages; al- 
though doubtless this was looked forward to as an ultimate result 
of success. What the strikers wanted was a change in the Belgian 
Constitution. As things are at present, all males of twenty-five 
years of age have one vote; two votes are given to heads of families 
thirty-five years of age, and to others possessing a certain property 
qualification; while those who possess certain diplomas, or other 
proofs of superior education, have as many as three. This the 
Socialists regard as giving undue advantage to the rich and the 
well-to-do. In 1893, by means of a threatened strike, the existing 
restricted franchise was granted in substitution for one still more 
restricted. In 1902, a strike took place to secure the extension 
of the franchise, but failed, owing to the loss of sympathy entailed 
by acts of violence on the part of the strikers. The object of the 
present strike is the securing of universal suffrage for both men 
and women of the age of twenty-one. 

The result is disputed. The leaders of the strikers claim that 
it has been a success; its opponents declare it to have been a failure. 
The fact is that the strikers returned to work because the govern- 
ment promised to appoint a commission to deal with the problem 
of the local electorate. On this commission all parties are to be 
represented. If this commission succeeds in arriving at complete 
agreement on a definite proposal, such proposal will be extended 
to the legislative electorate also. The Belgian Legislature by the 
unanimous vote of all parties, accepted the government’s proposal. 
Thereupon the men on sirike returned to work, being willing to 
wait and see what the commission will do. Those who look upon 
the strike as a failure treat the commission as illusory, and as known 
to be such by the strikers. The latter accepted the government’s 
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proposal because they saw their movement had utterly failed on 
account of the opposition of the majority of the workingmen. 


The attempt made upon the life of the King 
Spain. by an Anarchist born in Barcelona, was the 
occasion for the manifestation by the Span- 
ish people of the loyal attachment they feel for his throne and 
person. The great courage displayed by the King, and his perfect 
presence of mind, contributed in no small degree to this result. 
The public indignation was so great that it was with difficulty 
that the assassin was saved from being lynched. Even the Repub- 
lican organs in the Press heartily congratulated the King on his 
escape. The leader of the Republican party, Sefior Ascarate, went 
to the palace to offer his congratulations. These facts show the 
more moderate counsels that now prevail in Spain. 

Another indication of this moderation is the decision of the 
government to try the assassin by the ordinary courts, instead of 
by a military tribunal. The programme of the Liberal government, 
at the head of which is Count Romanones, includes several demo- 
cratic measures; the repeal of the Jurisdiction Law, and bills 
dealing with the administration of local associations. The Liberal 
Party is said now to be more united than it has been for many years. 

Diplomatic relations have been resumed with the Holy Father, 
as the government recognizes that that is the wish of the large 
majority of the Spanish people. 


When the Republic was established in Por- 

Portugal. tugal, it was in the name of liberty and 
progress, and with a view to the reform of 

abuses. These promises have not been fulfilled, and new 
evils have been added to the old. In fact, there exists 
something like a reign of terror, owing to the domination of 
the secret society of the Carbonarios. The treatment of the 
royalist prisoners, and of those suspected of royalist sympathies, 
has been so bad as to excite the indignation of the best friends of 
Portugal. A lady distinguished in England for philanthropic 
activity, Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, has paid a visit to three 
of the prisons, and in a letter to the Times she gave an account 
of the treatment she found the prisoners to be undergoing. Men 
of all classes—journalists, doctors, servants, nobles, and priests 
were treated like common criminals. It was for the merest trifle 
that many were confined. A system of espionage was spread like 
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a network throughout Portugal, so that no one was safe, and every- 
one knew that he was not safe. We lack space to enumerate a tenth 
of the details mentioned by the Duchess. 

Her letter excited so much indignation that a meeting of 
protest was held in London. At this meeting, which was presided 
over by Lord Lytton, and at which the grandson of Mr. Gladstone 
was present, a resolution of censure was passed, and an appeal was 
made to the Portuguese government to pass an amnesty bill. 
In the view of the speakers at the meeting it was looked upon as 
proved that the state of things now existent in Portugal was 
a disgrace to civilization. Suspected persons were kept in prison 
for long periods without being brought to trial; accused persons 
were being brought to trial before irregular tribunals, courts-mar- 
tial having been substituted for the ordinary tribunals of justice. 
Prisoners so arrested and condemned were subjected to barbarous 
and inhuman treatment in prison. 

One of the most terrible of the ideals of the secret society 
which now dominates by an organized system of secret denuncia- 
tion over both the government and the people, is the fixed purpose 
of exterminating the Christian faith. The little children, the 
Duchess testifies, are wearing badges bearing the words: “ No 
God; no religion.” The Bishops have recently addressed an ener- 
getic protest to the President of the Republic against the serious 
attacks on the Catholic Religion that are being made by the govern- 
ment. They call attention in particular to the prohibition of 
Church functions, the closing of churches, the profanation of 
church yards and chapels, and the undermining of morality in 
schools. They declare that they are ready in the name of God to 
suffer any form of persecution at the hands of demagogues, being 
strong in the faith that religion will triumph. 

Bad as is the present government, there are those who wish 
it to be worse. A conspiracy has been discovered organized by 
still more extreme Republicans, whose object is to overturn the 
government on account of its unfaithfulness to these principles. 
Riots took place, but the authorities had been warned. Many 
arrests have been made, and as all the prisons in Portugal are 
full, a warship has been employed to carry the arrested to the 
colonies, there to be tried. 


The war in the Balkans seems to have come 
The Balkan War. to an end, although no treaty of peace has 
yet been signed. The exact terms of such 
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a treaty even have not been settled. Hostilities, however, have 
by mutual agreement been suspended. The Second Conference 
for the purpose of making a definite treaty has just begun 
sitting in London. But as the main points have been agreed upon, 
both sides having accepted the mediation of the Powers, it is con- 
fidently expected that no difficulty will arise. 

A like hope is entertained that the even greater calamity of 
a war between the Great Powers has been averted. For something 
over a week, however, Europe was in suspense, owing to the defiance 
offered by Montenegro to the demands of Europe. Although this 
defiance was impolitic and unjustifiable, yet the bravery of the in- 
habitants of this little kingdom, who are not so many in number as 
the dwellers in Jersey City, called forth the admiration of the 
world. The truth, however, is that Montenegro had no claim to the 
possession of Skutari, however desirable such a possession might be. 
Its inhabitants are almost entirely Albanian, and if there is to be 
an autonomous Albania, Skutari clearly belongs to it. 

The Powers have settled that this new State is to be called 
into existence, but it is a case of might against right. The Albanians 
have done little or nothing to deserve to have this favor bestowed 
upon them. A small proportion is, indeed, Catholic, but the 
largest number are apostates from Christianity to Mohammedan- 
ism; and they have for years been the main reliance of the Moslem 
tyrants. In the recent war they would, without doubt, have sided 
with the Turks, had these been the winners. But both Austria 
and Italy came to the positive conclusion that to allow Servia to 
extend its territory to the shore of the Adriatic would be opposed by 
their interests. For the sake of peace the other Powers have ac- 
quiesced. 

What effect this arrangement will have upon the tran- 
quility of this region in the future, it is too soon to be able to 
see. There is reason to fear that it may perpetuate the system of 
foreign interference which has been so baneful hitherto. Albania 
will naturally rely upon Austria and Italy, rather than confederate 
herself with the rest of the Balkan States. But this adds only one 
more to the many questions which will soon arise, questions the 
settlement of which will test to the utmost the real statesmanship of 
those upon whom the duty of deciding falls. The land from which 
the Turk has been driven has at one time or another in the past 
belonged to the Servian, Bulgarian, and Greek Empires, and some 
other principle of division of their conquest must therefore be 
found. 
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The armies of Bulgaria and Greece have already come into 
armed conflict over a district near Salonika. Servia claims that 
on account of the change of circumstances, a treaty made last year 
with Bulgaria is not binding. Bulgaria’s leading statesman has 
declared that Bulgaria will hold Servia to the treaty. Greece 
has massed her forces at Salonika in order to hold that place. 
In fact, it was for that purpose that the late king took up his abode 
in that city. A few weeks ago it looked as if war was imminent 
between the Allied States—a thing which inspired great hopes 
in the hearts of the Turks. Now it is expected that a peaceful. 
solution will be found, perhaps by arbitration. 

The deriders of arbitration—and such exist—have rejoiced 
in the way in which it has been ignored in the course 
of recent events. This, however, is a_ superficial view. 
The arbitration movement, like every other, springs from the 
strong desire for peace which is felt more or less widely; nor do 
any of its most sanguine advocates expect, for a long time to come, 
to effect a complete change in the sentiments of all nations. But to 
anyone who is acquainted with the selfish ambitions which animate 
certain classes in Europe, the fact that peace has been preserved 
during the past six months is a convincing evidence of the 
strength of the feeling which has produced the movement in favor 
of arbitration. For many years it has been looked upon as cer- 
tain that nothing except a European war would spring from 
the break-up of the Turkish Empire in Europe. That war has 
not broken out is due to that strong desire for peace which pro- 
duced the arbitration movement. It has been powerful enough 
to impose sacrifices on Powers which a short time ago no con- 
sideration would have held back from war. 


This country is the first, and so far it is 

China. the only one, that has recognized the Repub- 

lic which was established in China in Feb- 

ruary of last year. This has been done in advance of the election 

of a President in the full and complete sense of the term—Yuan 

Shih-kai being no more than the provisional President. The United 

States have been criticized for this course, on the ground that it 

is a concession to the views of young China—a concession which 

will do no more than encourage them to make such further demands 

as the abolition in China of extra-territorial rights, and the equal 

treatment of Chinese immigrants with the Japanese in the matter 
of trading rights in this country and emigration to it. 
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The recognition of the Chinese Republic was preceded by the 
withdrawal of the United States from the Six Power Group, which 
had for so long a time been negotiating a loan with China. The 
only effect of this withdrawal was to change the Six Power into 
a Five Power Group. This last has after more than half a year’s 
efforts at last concluded the so-much-needed loan. It is for one 
hundred and twenty-five millions at five per cent, and the Chinese 
will only receive eighty-four cents for each dollar. Foreign ad- 
visers will in reality control the expenditure. Great excitement was 
caused in Peking by the fact that the consent of the National As- 
sembly, which has just been elected, had not been secured by the 
provisional President. Sun Yat-sen has gone so far as formally to 
warn the Consular body at Shanghai that the completion of the 
loan without reference to the Assembly will provoke a breach be- 
tween the North and the South. This adds another to the long 
list of reasons for being anxious for the future of the Republic. 
There is ground for thinking that Yuan Shih-kai looks upon his 
being elected President as necessary for the well-being of the State; 
and that he will not be scrupulous about the use of any means that 
may seem likely to secure this result. An assassination which took 
place recently is widely thought to have been instigated by him. A 
violent campaign has been conducted against him by an organiza- 
tion called the Kuo-ming-tang, which declares that China south of 
the Yantsze will repudiate the loan and fight unless Yuan Shih-kai 
retires. 

In these circumstances the government has made a request 
which has caused much surprise, and which should receive 
the approbation of all. It has made a solemn appeal to the leaders 
of all the Christian churches within the Empire to offer prayer “ for 
the National Assembly now in session; for the newly-established 
government; for the President yet to be elected; for the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic; that the Government may be recognized 
by the Powers; that peace may reign within our borders; that 
strong, virtuous men may be raised to office; that the government 
may be established upon a strong foundation.” To this appeal 
a cordial response has been given. That such an appeal should 
have been made is taken as a proof of the Chinese desire to establish 
their Constitution with the aid of a faith which a short time ago 
they tried to drive from the country, and as an expression of their 
consciousness that their own religion cannot give the help which 
they need in these days of trial. 








With Our Readers. 


APOSTOLIC LETTER OF OUR HOLY FATHER PIUS X. 


ESTABLISHING A UNIVERSAL JUBILEE IN MEMORY OF THE PEACE GIVEN 
BY THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO THE CHURCH. 


PIUS PP. X. 


To all the faithful in Christ who shall read this Our Letter, Health and 
the Apostolic Benediction. 

The commemoration of the great and happy event through which, sixteen 
centuries ago, Peace was finally given to the Church, while it fills all Catho- 
lics with the greatest joy and calls them to works of piety, moves Us to open 
the treasures of celestial gifts that choice and copious fruits may accrue from 
that solemnity. Nothing indeed could be more fitting and opportune than the 
celebration of the Edict promulgated at Milan by the Emperor Constantine 
the Great, following close upon the victory over Maxentius obtained under the 
glorious Standard of the Cross—the Edict which put an end to the cruel 
persecution of the Christians, and placed them in possession, of the liberty bought 
at the price of the Blood of the Divine Redeemer and the Martyrs. Then at 
last the Church Militant gained the first of those triumphs which throughout 
its history have invariably followed persecutions of every sort, and from that 
day ever-increasing benefits have accrued to the human race. For men, aban- 
doning by degrees the superstitious worship of idols, in their laws, customs, 
and institutions followed ever more the rule of Christian life, and so it came 
to pass that justice and love flourished together on the earth. Therefore We 
think it appropriate that on this happy occasion on which such a great event 
is commemorated prayers should be multiplied to God, to His Virgin Mother, 
and to all the Blessed, especially to the Holy Apostles, that all peoples, renewing 
the dignity and glory of the Church, may take refuge in the bosom of this their 
Mother, may root out the errors by which insensate enemies of the Church 
strive to shroud its splendor in darkness, may surround the Roman Pontiff 
with the highest homage, and, with their minds at rest in perfect trust, may 
see indeed in the Catholic religion the defense and safeguard of all things. 
Then will it be possible to hope that men, again fixing their eyes on the 
Cross, the sign of salvation, will be able completely to overcome the enemies 
of the Christian name and the unbridled lusts of their hearts. To the purpose, 
then, that the humble prayers that should be offered on the occasion of this 
solemn commemoration throughout the Catholic world may redound to the 
greater spiritual good of the faithful, We ordain that they be enriched with a 
Plenary Indulgence in Jubilee form, urgently exhorting all the children of the 
Church that they unite their prayers and their works of piety to Ours, to the 
end that by means of the spiritual favor of Jubilee offered to them these may 
bear the greatest possible fruit both to the profit of souls and the advantage 
of religion. 

Relying therefore on the mercy of Almighty God and on the authority 
of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and having consulted Our Venerable 
Brethren, the Cardinal Inquisitors General of the Holy Roman Church, of that 
power of binding and loosing which to Us though unworthy has been entrusted, 
We, by this present Letter grant and impart, in the form of a general Jubilee, 
a Plenary Indulgence of all sins to all and sundry of the faithful of both sexes, 
whether resident in this dear City of Ours or coming to visit it, who in this 
present year, from Low Sunday, when the secular celebrations intended to 
commemorate the Peace of the Church begin, to the feast of the Immaculate 
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Conception of the Virgin Mother of God inclusive, twice visit each of the 
Basilicas of St. John Lateran, St. Peter Prince of the Apostles, and St. Paul 
outside the Walls; who there, according to Our intention, for some time pour 
forth their prayers to God for the prosperity and exaltation of the Catholic 
Church and of this Apostolic See, for the extirpation of heresies and the con- 
version of all who are in error, for concord amongst Christian Princes and 
peace and unity amongst all the faithful; who, having properly confessed their 
sins, refresh themselves during the period indicated with the celestial banquet; 
and who furthermore, each one according to his means, give an alms to the needy 
or, if preferred, assign it for some pious purpose. To those, however, who 
cannot visit the City, We grant the same Plenary Indulgence, provided, during 
the same interval, they visit six times in all a church or churches in their 
own locality, to be designated by the Ordinary, and perform in their integrity 
the other works of piety which we have above specified. Further, we permit 
that this Plenary Indulgence may and can be applied by way of suffrage 
to the souls who have passed from this life united to God by charity. 

To sailors and those engaged in travel We grant that when they visit 
their homes or otherwise when they arrive at any station, they can lawfully 
gain the same Indulgence when they shall have performed the works above 
prescribed, and shall have visited six times the Cathedral or the principal or the 
parochial church of their home, or of the station. 

As to the religious of both sexes, including those bound to perpetual en- 
closure, as well as all others whomsoever, whether the laity, or ecclesiastics, 
secular or regular, who are detained in prison or captivity, or who labor under 
any bodily infirmity or under any other impediment whatsoever, and who 
cannot perform the works mentioned or any one of them, We likewise grant 
and permit that the confessor can commute those works into other works of 
piety, or postpone them to another not distant time, and that he can enjoin 
such works as his penitents can perform; for childern who have not yet been 
admitted to first Communion, We also grant him authority to dispense from 
Holy Communion. 

Further to all and sundry of the faithful, both the laity and ecclesiastics, 
secular or regular, of whatsoever Order and Institute, even those that should 
be specially named, We grant authority to select for this purpose any priest 
whatever, secular or regular, who is an approved confessor; and it is per- 
mitted also that nuns, novices, and other women living in enclosure avail of this 
authorization, provided the confessor they select be approved for hearing the 
confessions of nuns. All who go to confession within the aforesaid appointed 
time, intending to gain the Jubilee and to perform the works necessary for 
gaining it, any such confessor can absolve and is empowered to absolve, for 
this occasion and in the tribunal of conscience only, from all sentences and 
censures of excommunication and suspension, and from other ecclesiastical 
sentences and censures, by the law or by man for whatever cause enacted or 
inflicted, even from those reserved to Ordinaries and to Us or the Apostolic 
See, even cases specially reserved no matter to whom and to the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the Apostolic See, and which otherwise are not understood 
to be granted by any concession how ample soever. He can also absolve and 
is empowered to absolve from all sins and excesses, however grievous and 
enormous, even from those reserved, as has been said, to the same Ordinaries 
and to Us and the Apostolic See, but he is to impose a salutary penance, and 
to observe the other things enjoined by the law; and if there is question of 
heresy, he can absolve and is empowered to absolve from it, when, according 
to the prescriptions of the law, error has been abjured and retracted. He 
can also commute into other pious and salutary works vows of whatsoever 
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kind, even those confirmed by oath and reserved to the Holy See, always 
excepting vows of chastity, of religion, and of an obligation which has been 
accepted from a third party or in which there is question of prejudice to a 
third party, excepting also penal vows, which are called vows preserving from 
sin, unless there be indicated a commutation of such a character as will in 
future serve to restrain from sin as much as the subject-matter of the original 
vow. And in regard to penitents of this kind who are in Holy Orders, 
even Regulars, he can dispense and is empowered to dispense them from an 
occult irregularity contracted solely for the exercise of their Orders and for 
the attainment of higher Orders. 

We do not intend, however, by Our present Letter to dispense from any 
other irregularity whatsoever, whether arising from crime or from defect, 
either public or hidden or known, nor from any other incapacity or disability 
in what manner soever contracted. Nor do We intend to concede any authority 
to dispense in the premises, or to rehabilitate or to restore to the pristine state 
even in the tribunal of conscience. Nor do We intend to derogate from the 
Constitution, with appended declarations, published by Our predecessor of 
happy memory, Benedict XIV., which begins Sacramentum Poenitentiae. Nor 
in fine do We intend that this same Letter can or should in any wise help 
those who by Us and the Apostolic See or by any Prelate or Ecclesiastical 
judge have been by name excommunicated, suspended, interdicted, or declared 
to have incurred other sentences or censures, unless within the aforesaid time 
they shall have made satisfaction, and, when necessary, come to terms with 
the parties. But if within the appointed time they could not, in the judgment 
of the confessor, make satisfaction, We grant that he can absolve them in 
the tribunal of conscience, only in order that they may gain the Indulgences 
of the Jubilee, the obligation of making satisfaction as soon as they can being 
imposed upon them. 

Wherefore, in virtue of holy obedience We, by this present Letter, strictly 
order and command all Ordinaries wheresoever residing, and their Vicars and 
Officials, and, failing them, those who are charged with the cure of souls, 
that when they receive transcripts or printed copies of the present Letter, 
they publish it, or take care that it be published in their churches and dioceses, 
provinces, cities, towns, territories, and districts, and that to the people duly 
prepared, as far as possible even by the preaching of the word of God, they 
designate, as explained above, the church or churches to be visited. 

Notwithstanding Apostolic Constitutions and Ordinances, especially those 
by which the faculty of absolving in certain therein expressed cases is so 
reserved to the Roman Pontiff for the time being that even similar or dissimilar 
concessions of such indulgences and faculties cannot avail anybody unless 
express mention and special derogation of them be made; notwithstanding also 
the special rule against the granting of indulgences ad instar and of the indul- 
gences of any whatsoever Orders, Congregations, and Institutes, even when 
based and established on oath, Apostolic confirmation or any other guarantee, 
also indult, privileges, and Apostolic Letters for said Orders, Congregations, 
Institutes and persons thereof in whatsoever way conceded, approved and 
introduced; all and several of which, although of them and of their whole 
tenor a special, specific, express and individual mention, and not merely 
mention by general clauses, would have to be made or any expression whatso- 
ever indicated, or any other form whatsoever elaborated, for the observance 
of this, regarding their tenor as sufficiently expressed in this present Letter and 
the form prescribed for them as observed, We do for this once derogate specially, 
nominatim and expressly for the effect as aforesaid; and all things else what- 
soever to the contrary. Finally that this Our present Letter, which cannot 
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be taken to every place, may more easily come to the knowledge of all, We 
will that transcripts or even printed copies, when signed by the hand of a Notary 
Public and sealed with the seal of an ecclesiastical dignitary, shall everywhere 
and for all have absolutely the same authority as would belong to this present 
Letter, if exhibited and shown. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, under the ring ‘of the Fisherman, on the 8th 
day of March, 1913, in the tenth year of Our Pontificate. 

By special mandate of His Holiness, 

R. Carp. Merry pvEL VAL, Secretary of State. 





HE Catholic Educational Association of the United States will hold 
its tenth annual meeting at New Orleans, La., beginning Monday, 
June 30th, and ending Thursday, July 3d. The meeting is held under 
the auspices of His Grace, Most Rev. James H. Blenk, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans. The programme gives promise of careful 
consideration of grave problems, and the convention, bringing together 
Catholic educators from all parts of the country, will undoubtedly 
exert an extensive and fortunate influence on Catholic educational 
work in the United States. 





HE publishers of the works of Alfred Noyes, mentioned by Mr. 
Colby in this issue of THe CaTHotic Wor~p, are Frederick A. 
Stokes & Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





GNES REPPLIER contributed to the May Atlantic an article 
entitled The Cost of Modern Sentiment. It gives us many wise 
things in tabloid form, a few of which we reprint for our readers. 
Sentiment is capable of raising us to a higher and clearer vision, 
or of weakening our judgment and shattering our common sense. 
We must forever bear in mind that sentiment is a subjective and 
personal thing. However exalted and however ardent, it cannot be 
accepted as a weight for justice or as a test of truth. 

If we will blow our minds clear of genera] illusions, we shall 
understand that an emotional verdict has no validity when offered as a 
criterion of facts. 

Believers in political faith-healing enjoy a supreme immunity 
from doubt. 

It is ill so to soften our hearts with a psychological interest in 
the lawbreaker, that no criminal is safe from popularity. 

Reason is powerless when sentiment takes the helm. 

Sentiment is the motor power which drives us to intemperate 
words and actions, which weakens our judgment and destroys our sense 
of proportion. 

The reformer whose heart is in the right place, but whose head is 
elsewhere, represents a waste of force; and we cannot afford any 
waste in the conservation of honor and goodness. 
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